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CHAPTER  I. 


ANCESTORS. 

Our  ancestral  lines  include  the  venerable 
Scottish  stock.  Of  course  it  is  not  possible  to 
say  whether  we  can  claim  descent  from  the  re¬ 
mote  Celtic  branch  of  the  native  Scotch,  from 
the  Scotch-  Irish  stock,  or  from  Saxon  stock. 
We  can  claim  Scotland  as  the  home  of  our 
old  world  ancestors,  and  feel  very  well  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  claim.  Scotland  is  the  home  of 
some  of  the  finest  types  of  human  character. 

To  trace  the  line  or  tines  of  descent  from 
the  pioneers  who  landed  on  these  American 
shores,  is  to  look  to  the  south-eastern  part  of 
this  great  country  of  ours.  For  we  find  the 
name  of  Dey,  as  well  as  the  name  of  Baxtei , 
old  names  in  the  gaud  old  state  of  North  Car- 
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olina. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  the  Dey  family  can 
be  traced  back  to  Derrick  Dey,  one  of  the 
earliest  settlers  of  New  York,  and  for  whose 
name  there  is  a  street  in  New  York  city,  Dey 
street. 


It  is  interesting  to  inquire  into  the  reasons 
that  led  our  forbears  to  select  the  country  life 
o'  Eastern  North  Carolina  for  their  homes  and 
fortunes.  Probably  they  found  in  the  agree¬ 
able  climate  and  beautiful  scenery  a  very  con¬ 
genial  welcome.  The  climate  is  not  very  cold 
in  the  winter  nor  very  warm  in  the  summer. 
In  the  spring  and  fall  it  is  delightful.  And  it 
is  beautiful.  In  the  month  of  December  I  have 
stood  on  the  Eastern  elevation  of  Church  is¬ 
land,  looking  eastward!}"  toward  the  silvery 
sand  beach  that  separates  the  Atlantic  from 
Currituck  sound.  The  placid  sheet  of  water, 
dotted  with  islands,  decked  with  swans  here 
and  there,  animated  with  great  flocks  of.  wild 
ducks,  presented  a  picture  which  few  localities 
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can  excel. 

And  we  cannot  be  surprised  if  we  learn  that 
they  were  parti/  influenced  by  the  charms  of 
wealth  and  culture,  seeing  that  the  soil  is  rich 
and  that  labor  is  ample  to  make  it  yield  am¬ 
ple  results  This  an  intelligent  person  could 
see,  an  appreciative  person  could  measure,  and 
an  active  person  could  accept.  It  was  a  period 
of  slavery.  Intelligent  utilization  of  land  and 


labor  could  not  fail  to  make  the  climate  toll. 
W  ould  this  not  result  in  advantage  to  all. 

That  Currituck  county,  North  Carolina,  was 
a  good  place  to  live  in,  and  a  fit  home  for 
active  men,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  most  of 
the  land  owners  were  prosperous,  cultured,  and 
influential  men.  An  uncle,  Joshua  Baxter, 
owned  slaves,  cultivated  a  large  plantation,  and 
held  a  public  office.  Thomas  R.  Ballentine, 
an  uncle  of  my  mother,  owned  many  slaves, 
was  the  cultivator  of  a  fine  plantation,  and 
earned  for  himself  considerable  wealth.  Bcnj- 
min  Dey,  the  father  of  my  mother,  cultivated 
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many  acres  of  land,  operated  a  large  lumber 
mill,  and  was  one  of  the  highly  respected  rmn  of 
the  county.  I  could  mention  other  names,  but 
a  sufficent  number  is  given  to  show  what  a 
suitable  country  arid  proper  conditions  of  labor 
can  effect. 

And  a  system  of  balanced  wealth  production 
that  conserved  the  wealth  produced,  there  re¬ 
mained  the.  means  of  support  for  the  aspira¬ 
tions  and  social  activities  of  the  producers.  The 
economic  system  supported  the  social  system. 
The  family  of  Jarvis,  of  Jarvisburg,  located 
between  Point  Ilardor  and  Currituck  Court 
House,  is  the  name  of  a  prominent  family  from 
which  the  wife  of  Joshua  Baxter  came.  This 
family  gave  the  Old  North  State  a  governor 
and  statesman.  Supported  by  a  conserving 
economic  system,  this  country  family  achieved 
a  prominence  that  cannot  now  be  attained  in 
th«  country.  The  surplus  and  the  capital  of 
the  country  is  now  absorbed  by  capitalism. 

The  facts  prove  that  conditions  helped  pro- 
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gress.  Thomas  R.  Ballentmc,  brother  of  my, 
grandmother,  Dey,  wished  to  gain  wealth. 
Instead  of  becoming  a  merchant,  he  beame  a 
cultivator  of  the  soil.  With  efficient  manage¬ 
ment,  land  and  labor  produced  a  surplus.  In 
effecting  progress,  he  purchased -a  large  plan¬ 
tation  and  numbers  of  slaves.  Surplus  was 
returmd  to  the  operations  of  the  plantation 
and  operating  capital  was  increased.  There 
was  an  accumulation  of  wealth  from  land  til¬ 
lage. 

The  conditions  that  made  it  possible  to  see 
this  progress  no  longer  existing,  there  is  no  long¬ 
er  the  evidence  of  such  prosperity  in  the  coun¬ 
ty  of  Currituck.  The  Dey  family,  the  Baxter- 
family,  the  Halstead  family,  the  Ballentines, 
moved  away  after  the  civil  war. 

A  cousin,  Benjamin  B.  Halstead,  finding  op¬ 
portunity  in  neither  city  nor  country,  associat¬ 
ed  himself  with  a  manufacturing  establishment, 
and  made  wealth  by  so  doing.  Thomas  R. 
Balleniine  moved  to  Norfolk  county,  but  he 
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remained  a  farmer, 

Yet  the  county  of  Currituck,  around  the  sound 
is  still  beautiful,  and  many  from  farther  north 
make  it  the  sconce  of  their  vacation.  For  this 
county  is  a  paradise  of  the  huntsman.  On  this 
account,  a  relation  of  my  mother,  Elizabeth 
Hatfield,  in  1883,  sold  Crow  Island  to  William 
Minst  Jr.,  of  Boston  Massachusetts,  for  the  sum 
of  $2 1, 709-03.  Th*  gsnfclrmen  who  now  own 
this  island  have  adopted  it  to  the  sportsman's 
use,  and  have  changed  the  name  to  Swan  Island. 


CHAPTER  II. 


THE  TBBK. 

It  may  not  be  so  interesting  to  so  many  as 
it  is  to  us  to  make  an  account  of  the  personal¬ 
ity  of  those  who  a  re  ones  relations.  With  this 
in  view,  I  proceed  to  give  \  he  relationship 
and  to  describe  the  personality  of  those  appear¬ 
ing  to  be  relevant  to  this  interest. 

To  present  a  good  example  of  ease  and  com¬ 
posure,  I  advance  the  name  of  Joshua  Baxter, 

my  father’s  father.  Clean  shaven,  with  hair 
falling  just  below  the  ears,  and  around  five 
feet  in  height,  moving  and  speaking  quietly, 
yet  firmly,  he  was  always  impressive.  Repos¬ 
sessed  the  delicate  art  of  making  friends  and 
holding  them.  By  looks  and  expression  he 
could  carry  sentiment  with  him  and  succeed 
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when  other  elements  of  personality  failed. 

Joshua  Baxter  married  Sarah  Jarvis,  whose 
first  cousin,  Thomas  3 .  Jarvis,  was  governor  of 
the  state  of  North  Carolina.  And  he  had 
a  very  prominent  third  cousin,  Dr.  Oscar  Baxter. 
TIis  brothers  were,  Thomas  F.  Baxter,  Hilliard 
Baxter,  and  a  half  brother,  Dr.  Joseph  Baxter, 
who  married  Kate  Gilman.  Two  of  Thomas  F. 
Baxter’s  children  married  the  same  minister,  the 
Rev.  Ambrose  Burfoot,  the  first  wife  dying  while 
young.  Their  children  are  Dr.  A.  M.  Burfoot, 
Fentress,  Norfolk  county,  Virginia,  and  Anr 
brose  W.  Burfoot,  of  Norfolk.  Virginia. 

The  descendants  of  Joshua  Baxter  and  Sarah 
Baxter,  are:  Benjamin  F.  Baxter,  Joshua  J., 
Elizabeth,  Mary,  Jerome,  and  William  J. 
Baxter. 

Benjamin  F.  Baxter  was  a  well  proportioned 
man,  weighing  something  like  one  hundred  and 
seeenty  five  pounds.  His  face  was  full  and 
his  forehead  was  high.  He  walked  with  a  limp, 
due  to  a  wound  received  dunag  the  civil  war. 
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He  married  a  daughter  of  Andrew  L.  Hill,  who 
held  the  office  of  Norfolk  city  treasurer. 

Jerome  Baxter  was  the  most  refined  of  these 
children.  He  was  very  polite,  and  disliked  the 
rude  and  ugly.  He  was  a  gentleman  of  pleas¬ 
ing  manners  and  intelligent  conversation,  o? 
sound  sense  and  executive  ability.  His  habits 
were  regular  and  his  methods  were  ethical. 
He  offended  no  one  nor  any  moral  code.  He, 
too.  married  a  daughter  of  Andrew  L.  Hill. 


M  a$ry 
woman 


Baxter  was  a  calm,  gentle,  congenial 
Few  could  dimlav  more  sincere  friend* 

E  v 


ships.  To  be  a  fine  citizen  of  the  country,  a 
delightful  citizen  of  the  city,  and  dignified  in 
success,  is  the  clear  tamper  of  a  noble  character. 

Mary  Baxter  married  James  R.  Halstead,  a 
splendid  t  ype  of  the  country  gentleman.  Their 
children  are  these:  B.  B.  Halstead,  P.  B  Hals¬ 


tead,  W.  J  Halstead,  J.  W.  Halstead. 

If  I  am  asked  which  of  these  has  the  best 
physical  proportion,  I  will  have  to  give  the 
credit  to  B.  B.  Halstead;  for  he  stands  around 
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five  and  a  half  feet,  and  weighs  about  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  pounds.  He  has  a  well  proper* 
soned  head.  His  complexion  is  ruddy  ami  his 
face  without  beard.  His  temperament  is  steady 
and  uniform;  his  decisions  firm  and  uner¬ 
ring.  He  ?s  an  executive  of  no  mean  quality, 
and  a  man  of  vision  and  progress. 

J.  W.  Halstead  is  larger,  physically,  than  B. 
B.  Halstead.  He  is  somewhat  taller,  and  weighs 
much  more.  He  is  robust  and  very  healthy. 
His  hair  is  red  and  his  complexion  riicty  He 
is  of  a  sociable  disposition  and  much  of  a 
churchman.  But  he  is  just  and  not  unreason¬ 
able. 

Elizabeth  Baxter  married  Dr.  Whitehall,  of 
Indiana.  They  have  a  son  living  at  Attica,  on 
the  Wabash,  whose  name  is  Lee  Whitehall. 
He  is  a  lawyer,  and  city  attorney  for  his  home 
town. 

William  J.  Baxter  was  about  five  and  a  half 
feet  tall  and  weighed  around  one  hundred  and 
sixty  pounds.  His  forehead  was  high  and  his 
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head  was  well  proportioned.  His  judgment  was 
good.  He  never  spoke  hastily,  and  what  he 
said  was  prudent  and  convincing.  His  ideas 
were  above  the  ordinary,  and  his  opinions  above 
the  commonplace.  Kis  manner  was  a  personal¬ 
ity;  and  this  personality  made  him  many  per¬ 
sonal  attachments.  He  made  friends,  and  friends 
made  him  a  politician.  He  was  more  a  politi¬ 
cian  than  a  business  man.  He  may  have  erred 
in  making  so  much  of  politics,  but  it  came  as 
second  nature  to  take  an  interest  in  everything 
that  came  along  in  such  a  form.  He  found  in 
politics  the  enthusiasm  that  stirred  to;iactivity; 

.  •  i  *  • 

and  the  road  of  politics  was  always  well  trav¬ 
eled. 

William- J.  Baxter  married  Mary  L.  Dey,  a 
daughter  of  Benjamin  Dey.  She  is  one  of  the 
best  of  women;  self-denying,  dutiful  sympathet¬ 
ic,  and  devoted. 

The  children  of  William  J.  Baxter  and  Mary 
L.  Baxter,  are  the  following:  Eva  A.  Baxter, 
Garrett  Baxter,  Jerome  Baxter,  William  J.Bax- 
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ter,  and  Kathrine  Baxter. 

Eva  A  Baxter  was  born  in  Princrssanne  co¬ 
unty,  Virginia,  on  the  19,  day  of  September, 
in  the  year  1869.  She  died  on  the  18,  day  of 
April,  1890.  in  the  city  of  Norfolk,  Virginia. 
She  was  fair  in  complexion,  and  possessed  an 
affectionate  countenance.  An  active  member  of 
of  the  Methodist  church,  she  won  the  love 
and  affection  of  all  bv  her  unselfish  devotion 
to  it3  varied  interests.  In  veneration  of  its 
cause,  she  devoted  much  of  her  time  to  aiding 
those  whom  fortune  had  not  blessed,  that  the 
claims  of  mercy  may  be  satisfied.  If  by  duty 
to  the  cause'  of  the  good  we  may  read  the 
charms  of  character,  we  may  read  in  this  char- 
eater  the  perfection  of  womanly  lovliness. 

Garrett  Baxter  was  born  in  the  county  of 

V 

IVmcessanne,  Virginia.  He  is  five  and  one  half 
feet  in  height,  slender,  and  weighs  one  hundred 
and  sixty  pounds.  He  is  clean  shaven,  and 
has  black  hair.  In  habits  he  is  regular,  and  in 
disposition  he  is  kind.  He  believes  in  fairness, 
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expects  fairness  from  others. 

Jerome  Baxter  was  born  in  Princessanne 
county,  Virginia,  the  fifth  day  of  November, 
1871,  and  died  of  pneumonia,  in  the  city  of' 
Norfolk,  Virginia,  the  third  day  of  June  1894. 
He  was  a  very  active  and  intelligent  young 
man. 

W.  J.  Baxter,  II,  was  born  the  18,  day  of 
January,  in  the  year  1874.  He  is  slender  in, 
stature  and  wiry  in  build.  He  is  bullet  faced 
and  keen  of  intellect.  And  he  is  of  a  serious 
disposition. 

Kathrine  Baxter  was  born  in  the  county  of 
Norfolk,  Virginia,  the  18,  day  February,  1877. 
She  is  endowed  with  the  usual  good  sense  of 
persons  born  in  the  month  of  Fedruary.  She 

is  prudent  and  intelligent.  She  married  J.  R. 

.  \ 

M.  Robertson,  a  very  fine  man. 

A  grandmother  being  a  memember  of  the  Bab 
lentine  family,  and  a  grandfather  being  a  mem- 
of  the  Dey  family,  I  proceed  next  to  trace  these 
two  families. 


A  4  THRTRI*. 

Thomas  Ballentine  married  Barbary  Williams, 
and  their  children  were  Thomas  R.  Ballentine, 
Mary  Ballentine,  Henry  Ballentine,  David  Bal- 
lentine,  Barah  Ballentine. 

Along  here  I  will  mention  that  Barbary 
Williams  is  the  sister  of  Elizabeth  Williams, 
who  married  Captain  Hat  field#,  the  owner  of 
Crow  Island,  before  mentioned,  as  well  as  much 
Other  property. 

Thomas  R.  Ballentine,  mv  mother’s  unci#, 
was  clean  shaven,  prominent  forehead  and 
strong  iVmd.  Tie  wa*  without  schooling  yet  he 
possessed  a  high  degree  of  culture;  without 
wealth  in  youth,  yet  wealthy  in  age;  without 
membership  in  a  church,  yet.  moral  and  a  friend 
of  religion.  The  force  of  his  will  carried  him 
to  his  objective.  He  was  the  founder  of  his 
own  good  fortune  and  intellectual  achievements, 
•and  left  as  evidence  of  ibis  the  memorial  in 
the.  city  of  Norfolk,  Virginia  known  as  the 
Mary  W.  Ballentine  Home  for  the  Aged,  in 
memory  of  his  wife,  who  was  Mary  F.  Hughes, 
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of  Currituck  county,  North  Carolina. 

Mary  Ballentine  became  the  wife  of  Benjamin 
Dey.  She  possessed  many  of  the  traits  and 
characteristics  of  her  brother,  Thomas  R.  Bal¬ 
lon  tine.  She  was  a  woman  excellent  in  judg¬ 
ment,  an  1  a  gaoi  nmagrr. 

The  father  of  Baujamin  Dey  bore  the  name 
of  Benjamin  Dey.  The  line  of  descent,  I  un¬ 
derstand,  can  be  traced,  as  before  mentioned,, 
to  the  early  settlers  of  New  York.  Benjamin 
De_\  married  Susan  Guthrie.  The  following  are 
of  the  children  born  to  them:  Benjamin  Dev, 

James  Dey,  Lewis  Dey,  Joseph  C.  Dey,  Wiliam 

Dey. 

Benjamin  Dey  was  a  man  of  medium  stat¬ 
ure,  ruddy  complexion,  dean  shaven.  He  was 
intellectual,  well  trained  and  moral.  He  was  a 

gentleman,  and  his  taste  and  manners  supplied 
the  proof.  One  instance  will  show  the  effects 
of  this  character.  A  friend  of  his,  who  had 
been  a  visitor  for  many  years,  on  one  of  his 
visits,  happened  to  speak  lightly  of  a  lady, 
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Turnining  quickly  to  the  offender,  Benjamin 
Dry  exclaimed:  “Sir,  you  have  said  what  you 
have  said;  I  want  to  hear  you  no  more.  Never 
darken  my  door  aptin.” 

The  children  of  Benjamin  Dev  and  Mary 
Dry  are:  Alice,  Mary,  Benjamin,  William, 
Elizabeth,  Stella. 

Mary  Dey  is  Mary  L.  Baxter,  my  mother. 
Alice  Dey  is  Alice  White,  mother  of  Judge 
Benjamin  Dey  White.  Benjamin  Dey  is  the 
father  of  John  Dev,  recent lv  a  member  of 
of  the  state  legislature,  and  Thomas  Dey. 
William  Dey  is  the  father  of  "Mrs,  Fred  C. 
Abbott  and  John  Dey.  Stella  Dey  is  Stella 
Ferebee.  Her  children  are  Frank  Ferebee  and 
Mary  Edmonds.  Elizabeth  Dey  is  Elizabeth 
Moore.  Her  children  are  J.  T)ey  Moore,  Stella 
James,  Louise  Luxford,  she  having  married 
Dr.  Luxford,  of  Richmond,  Virginia.  And  J . 
Dey  Moore  married  a  niece  of  Kate  Bosher, 
of  the  same  city. 

A1  ice  White  is  one  of  those  strong  willed 
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sensible  women  who  seldom  fail  in  anything. 
She  is  exceptionally  intelligent,  and  is  endow¬ 
ed  with  a  fme  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things. 
She  it  slender.  Her  eyes  are  black. 


Judge  Wh  ite  is  well  rounded  in  physique,  for 
his  weight  is  around  one  hundred  and,  sixty 
pounds,  and  his  height  around  five  and  one 
half  feet.  H:s  head  is  large  and  his  face. clean - 
shaven,  lie  has  a  fine  judical  mind.  His  opin¬ 


ions  are  respect*  d,  and  not  often  reversed. 

Joseph  C.  Dey  married  Betsy  Williams;,  and 
their  son  was  Apollis  ().  Dev.  He  died  Novem- 
her  25,  1933,  at  the  age  of  92.  He  left  fivr 
children;  Mrs.  A,  B.  Williams,  Virginia  , Beach. 
Mrs.  J.  C.  Jones,  Jacksonville,  Florida.  Mrs 


A.  L .  Doxry,  Charlotte,  N.  C.  Mrs.  F.  B* 
Carpenter,  Altamont,  N.  Y.  Joseph  C.  Dey, 


Philadelphia. 


Lewis  Dey's  children  wer**  Waddy  Dey:  Char¬ 
ley  Dey:  Carrie  Dev:  Lewis  Dey ;  William  Dev. 
Waddv  Dev  left  a  son  named  Waddy  Dev. 
He  married  a  Miss.  Wiilings,  of  Philadelphia. 
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He  was,  a  few  years  a 30,  Judge  of  the  Domes¬ 
tic  Relations  Court,  of  the  city  of  Norfolk. 

The  son  of  William  Dev  was  named  William 

% 

Dey,  who,  for  a  long  time,  was  Commissioner 
of  the  Revenue,  of  the  city  of  Norfolk. 

The  children  of  William  Dey,  brother  of  Benj¬ 
amin  Dey  and  Lewis  Dey,  are:  George  W. 
Dey;  Tiberius;  Fannie;  Emma;  Margaret; 
Walt  er;  James  Dey. 

Emma  Dey  married  Col.  C.  A.  Nash.  Marg¬ 
aret  Dey  married  Nathaniel  Burrus.  Fannie  Dey 
married  Charles  Wortham,  of  Richmond.  James 
Dey  married  a  daughter  of  General  A.  P.  Hill. 
This  James  Dey  is  the  father  of  James  Dey, 
of  Norfolk.  A  son  of  George  \V.  Dey  is  a  pro¬ 
fessor  in  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 


CHAPTER  III. 


PLANTATIONS. 

It  IS  not  inconsistent  to  say  that  comfor! 
ami  culture  are  worthy  objects  of  our  attention. 
And  certainly  the  means  to  these  ends  cannot 
be  regarded  as  inconsistent  if  they  include  means 
that,  are  productive  of  such  worthy  ends,  and 
fall  in  hue  with  the  customs  and  sanctions  of 
society.  It  is  only  when  we  become  selfish,  and 
strive  ^to  gain  selfish  ends,  that  the  means  are 
abused  and  sanctions  are  violated. 

The  spirit  that  dominated  the  plantation  sys¬ 
tem  of  the  slave  era  was  comfort  and  culture. 
The  economic  system  that  produced  according 
to  the  wellbeing  of  all  could  not  fail  to  prow 
attractive  as  a  country  life.  It  was  therefore 
natural,  and  logical,  that  intelligent  men  should- 
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purchase  plantations,  gather  the  usual  colored 
help  around  him,  and  settle  down  to  a  life  that 
was  natural  to  the  climate.  There  is  the  triune 


of  happiness. 

Benjamin  Dev  cultivated  a  large  plantation 
and  made  a  community  life  of  happiness 
for  those  who  shared  in  the  labor  and  benefits 
of  the  place.  There  were  forty  or  more  slaves, 
and  they  were  coordinated  into  a  sytem  which 
proved  its  value.  Each  knew  what  to  do,  what 

1  7 


was  expected  and  what  to  expect. 

With  cultivating  the  soil,  storing  crops,  and 
taking  care  of  stock,  labor  was  raver  idle.  It 
was  very  much  engaged.  The  production  of 
largo  quantities  of  corn  to  fee*!  to  stock,  kept 
labor  active  in  raising  the  product  as  well  as 
caring  for  stock  during  the  winter  months. 
And  this  was  not  all.  A  large  lumber  mill  on 
the  plantation  requird  attention.  There  was 
the  timber;  why  not  utilize  it?  He  did,  and 
the  country  round  began  to  resemble  a  village. 

Some  of  the  choicest  material  was  sent  from 
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this  much  needed  plant.  Contracts  came  from 
every  direction  for  the  products.  So  efficient  was 
the  plant  that  it  was  seized  and  operated  during 
the  civil  war  by  the  invading  forces.  But  it 
was  by  the  exercise  of  force  that  this  was  done, 
and  by  the  violation  of  natural  justice  that 
compensation  was  never  returned.  The  fact  of 
private  property  taken  for  public  use  cannot 
make  a  war  with  those  whose  rights  it  is  try¬ 
ing  to  wrest  from  them  in  the  name  of  justice, 
a  just  actor  without  justice. 

1  he  slaves  that  were  lost  by  reason  of  this 
war  were  loyal,  and  devoted  to  their  duties 
They  would  rise  early  every  morning  and  start 
the  day  with  a  song  and  a  push.  The  stock 
would  be  fed  and  the  cows  would  be  milked  so 

that  field  work  could  begin  in  i he  cool  of  tie 
morning. 

And  &  plentiful  garden  was  always  maintain¬ 
ed,  which  supplied  an  abundance  of  all  kinds  of 
fresh  vegetable*  and  good  health. 

This  was  general.  Joshua  Baxter,  as  well  as 
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Benjamin  Dey  supported  their  slaves  and  their 
families  in  great  comfort.  The  slave  enjoyed 
advantages  which  they  do  not  enjoy  today. 
And  this  was  in  Currituck  county,  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  at  a  time  when  travel  and  communication 
were  intermittent  and  slow. 


In  merchandising,  the  coordination  of  the  el- 
ments  of  production  is  a  very  simple  thing. 
Purchasing  a  stock  of  goods  and  displaying 
it  to  the  greatest  advantage,  is  the  chief  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  merchant.  He  awaits  results.  But 
can  any  one  imagine  that  the  land  tiller  could 
purchase  a  few  acres  and  a  few  slaves  and  then 
sit  down  to  watch  for  results?  If  he  were  to  sit 
down,  the  tiller  would  have  no  results  to  show 
for  his  sitting.  The  husbandman  obtains  results 
not  only  at  the  cost  of  case  and  effort  but  also 
at  the  cost  of  adverse  conditions  of  weather. 


The  management  that  coordinates  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  production  in  the  tillage  of  the  soil, 
so  as  to  effect  margins  over  operations,  is  more 
than  management  in  the  field  of  merchandising 
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because  it  overcomes  more. 

Taking  the  conditions  into  consideration,  we 
can  appreciate  the  activities  of  Thomas  It. 
Ballentine.  He  did  nut  merely  venture  into 
the  noblest  held  of  human  industry;  he  enga¬ 
ged  in  it  with  heart  and  soul.  He  toiled  in  and 
he  thought  inifes  a  thorough  devotee  to  his  cause. 
By  sunlight  and  by  moonlight,  the  firm  and 
unvarying  will  moved  forward. 

He  began  on  the  resources  of  a  small  loan 
and  worked  it  industriously.  He  managed  his 
work  and  made  it  yield  results.  He  saved  what 
he  made  and  wisely  utilized  that..  The  (de¬ 
ments  joined  hands  with  wisdom  and  effected 
something  to  think  about:  two  hundred  slaves 
and  several  plantations  in  fee. 

Here  is  one  man  so  coordinating  the  activ¬ 
ities  of  many  men  and  several  large  farms  as 
to  make  all  move  in  a  definite  course.  The  work 
was  not  only  separate;  it  was  apportioned.  The 
definite  part  which  each  wms  to  take  not  onlv 
saved  time  but  made  the  effects  of  each  def- 
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’mite  and  fixed. 

Here  is  an  instance  of  many  men  in  activities 
of  varied  kinds  so  planned  and  executed  by  one 
man  as  to  effect  the  purpose  and  ends  of  the 
design  and  plans. 

And  he  managed  the  products  so  as  to  effect 
the  best  returns  to  his  activities.  The  market¬ 
ing  of  stock  or  of  crops,  depended  upon  the 
prevailing  price  of  either.  If  crops  were  low, 
and  stock  wa3  high,  crops  would  be  fed  to 
fatten  stock  for  market.  If  crop  prices  were 
high,  the  crops  would  be  marketed,  and  the 
stock  would  be  left  in  only  normal  condition. 
But  in  case  the  crops  were  sent  to  market, 
the  stock  on  the  farm  would  not  be  neglected. 
Sometimes  it  was  profitable  to  market  most  of 
t  he  crops  produced  and  purchase  stock  feed  of 
less  value.  Sometimes  it  was  profitable  to  sell 
the  stock,  buy  other,  loss  conditioned  stock, 
and  feed  the  products  to  that.  In  any  cast, 
the  policy  pursued  was  to  market  the  values 
that  would  return  the  most  revenue. 
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It  was  an  interesting  thing  to  see  the  large 
flocks  of  sheep,  grazing  in  ample  pastures;  to 
witness  the  movements  of  herds  of  pedigree, 
mouse  colored  hogs,  of  well  fed  cattle,  of  well 
conditioned  horses  and  mules,  all  centered  upon 
one  plantation,  arm  moving  with  the  harmony 

of  that  country  life. 

;  '  +  *, 

Hoists  and  mules  in  numbers  were  then  nec¬ 
essary.  There  were  no  machines  of  much  conse¬ 
quence  with  which  to  till  the  soil.  For  the 
most  part,  it  was  a  matter  of  individual  tffort. 
And  with  every  five  individuals  there  vyas  a  pair 
of  mules  or  horses  for  wotk.  Fhat,  alone,  meant 
an  activity  for  consumption  as  well  as  for  rev¬ 
enue,  a  dynamic  system  of  consumption  and 
production,  with  a  surplus  for  capital.  .Tbet e 
were  three  or  four  times  as  many  hogs  as 
slaws,  as  many  sheep  as  both  and  just  as  many 
head  of  cattle,  and  more  than  enough  feed  for 
all.  with  products  to  be  sent  to  the  market, 
and  good  prices  for  what  was  sent,  because 
the  right  products  were  sent  at  the  right  time. 
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•  The  determination  to  go  forward  is  observed 
ii  the  evidence  of  progress.  Progress  is  not 
good  luck.  Instead,  it  is  the  wisdom  of  activ¬ 
ity  arid  the  activity  cf  wisdom.  While  folly 
e  itertains  pleasure,  wisdom  entertains  means  to 
ends.  The  one  plays  his  game  and  sits  down 
to  eise;  the  other  plays  his  game  and  sits  down 
to  think.  He  is  trying  to  attain  his  ends;  pleas¬ 
ure  has  no  other  *mds  than  immediate  activity. 

The  world  b  full  of  pleasure.  When  we  see 
one  denying  himself  of  ple  asure,  and  bending 
his  energies  to  the  achievement  of  worthy  ends, 
we  must  say  that  here  is  due  a  share  of  praise. 

Thomas  R.  Ballentine  made  wealth  not  by 
the  manipulation  of  stocks  and  bonds,  but  by 
making  the  production  of  things  yield  a  sur¬ 
plus  over  consumption.  During  the  era  before 
the  civil  war,  the  cost  cf  production  in  the 
country,  and  th«  return;  on  the  products,  from 
the  city,  made  it  possible  to  advance  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  country.  The  South  was  not  in- 
du.  trialized,  and  no  adverse  interests  existed  to 
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absoib  the  proper  margin  that  ij  the  farmers 

own. 

Men  took  pride  in  what  they  did,  during 
those  day?,  because  what  they  did  was  largely 
for  the  benefit  of  all.  What  they  did  left  them 
the  means  of  supporting  consistent  leisure; 
some  to  enjoy  themselves,  as  the  slaves;  some 
for  culture,  as  the  landlords.  But  the  leisure 
of  the  slaves  was  also  spent,  in  part,  jn  taking 
cai e  of  living  quarters,  and,  in  part,  in  making 
extras  lor  themselves,  from  which  they  derived 
much  revenue. 

But  this  country  system  was  too  flourislrng. 
It  attracted  the  cupidity  o?  the  North;  and  a 
war  came  along  and  growled  and  knocked  the 
foundation  from  the  system. 

This  meant  great  losses.  For  instance,  the 
loss  to  T.  R.  Bailentine,  consisted  of  something 
like  two  hundred  slaves,  valued  at.  around  fif¬ 
teen  hundred  dollars  each.  And,  like  other*, 

he  lost  the  time  that  was  spent  in  the  field  of 
war. 
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The  plantation  system  of  the  South  is  no 
more.  It  will  be  no  more  so  long  as  the  cap¬ 
italism  of  the  North  dominates  the  econmic  life 
of  the  people.  The  homesteads  that  were  full 
of  life/of  activity,  of  happiness,  culture,  are  the 
scenes  of  despair,  of  economic  destruction,  as 
devastating,  as  calamitous,  as  the  civil  war. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


slaves. 

In  the  coordination  of  the  means  of  produc¬ 
tion,  before  the  civil  war,  the  colored  race,  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  played  no  small 
part.  Where  the  guiding  hand  of  skill  coordi¬ 
nated  the  dements  of  production,  this  labor 
fared  well  in  the  results.  When  the  laborer  is 
made  to  see  his  best  interest  in  the  best  in¬ 
terest  of  the  master,  and  this  is  made  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  contrast  of  conditions,  and  not  in 
oppressions,  then  the  master  has  demonstrated 
the  wisdom  of  his  activities  and  the  value  of 
his  services  to  society. 

Good  sense,  good  nature,  honesty  in  relations, 
will  make  it  always  easy  to  apply  efficient 
methods  in  the  operations  of  production  and 
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distribution.  Without  this,  the  only  alterna¬ 
tive  is  machines.  But  machines  do  not  con¬ 
sume.  They  are  primarily  for  the  benefit  of  the 


master. 

The  likes  and  dislikes  of  the  slaves  were 
not  used  to  oppress.  The  want  would  be  grant¬ 
ed  if  the  conditions  and  circumstances  warran¬ 


ted.  In  this  respect,  the  management  of  slaves 
by  Thumas  K.  Ballentine,  as  well  as  by  Benja¬ 
min  Dey,  was  almost  perfect.  They  would  re¬ 
move  dislikes  by  either  substituting  ^something 
else  or  by  showing  the  dislike  was  only  imagin¬ 


ary^  ... 

For  this  reason,  the  slaves  of  both  Thomas 
R,  Ballentine  and  of  Benjamin  Dey,  were 
always  willing  workers.  These  slaves  never 
shirked  their  duty.  They  accepted  it  as  a  con¬ 
dition  of  the  agreeable  benefits  received.  They 
enjoyed  all  the  comforts  and  conveniences  that 
could  rasonably  be  expected.  They  could  see 
elsewhere  conveniences  of  less  extent,  and  could 
not  fail  to  appreciate  what  they  enjoyed;  com- 
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modious  living  quarters,  arranged  so  as  to  form 
community  life.  The  buildings  were  ample  in 
size,  and  were  always  maintained  in  a  healthy 
condition.  Food  of  sufficient  quantity  and  qual¬ 
ity  was  always  supplied.  The  slaves  enjoyed 
life  with  work  because  they  raceived  enough 
to  support  a  sound  body  and  work  enough  to 
promote  health  and  happiness.  They  were 
neither  over* worked,  over-fed,  nor  over-leisured. 

And  their  leisure  was  spent  judiciously.  Tn 
her  girlhood  days  spent  on  Crow  Island,  ray 
mother  saw  much  of  the  thirty  five  slaves  own  ai 
by  Captain  Hatfield.  She  tells  of  traits  not 
observed  today,  of  intelligence,  of  politeness,  of 
sympthy,  of  interest  in  mu -:ic,  storieq  gam  ?s. 

She  tells  of  one  old  faithful,  Uncle  Dan 
Hatfield,  who  was  very  religious;  and  of  anot  her, 
Aunt  Honor,  w'ho  could  out-cuss  the  most 
cussed.  One  day  things  went  wrong  with  Aunt 
Honor.  She  turned  the  King’s  English  uosido 
down.  Uncle  Dan  heard.  He  went  out  to  a 
nearby  shed  to  pray:  “0  Lawd,  the  next  time 
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Aunt  Honor  cusses,  let  a  shower  of  bricks  fall 
upon  her  head.  Aunt  Honor  gathered  every  brick¬ 
bat  hi  sight,  and  began  pouring  them  upon  the 
shed  from  which  emenated  so  much  devotion. 
The  devotee  to  prayer  took  to  his  feet  and  did 
not  stop  running  until  he  ran  into  the  sound. 

The  slaves  could  make  the  fiddle  talk.  The 
banjo,  and  “spirtuals”  were  never  heard,  at  least, 
on  Crow  Island.  Nor  were  those  silly  dialogues, 
which  we  frequently  hear  today.  They  loved 
the  old  fashion  songs;  Home  Sweet  Home, 
Annie  Laurie,  In  .  the  .Gloaming,  and  a  host  of 
others  of  that  kind,  including  the  beautiful 
hymns. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  choic  *  of  songs  indi¬ 
cates  the  natural  artistic  taste  of  the  colored 
race  for  things  musical.  I  recently  heard  a 
class  singing  hymns  at  Whaley ville.  The  dif- 
f«  rent  shades  of  tone  expressed  the  meaning 
and  spirit  of  every  song.  Not  one  was  drowned 
with  sound. 

And  the  slaves  would  put  on  their  best  and 


go  to  church.  Seats  were  reserved  for  them  in 
the  white  churches,  and  they  were  always  well 
filled.  And  they  were  given  right  much  to  vis¬ 
iting.  To  see  them  ir  their  best  clothes  and 


their  best  manners  was  a  sight  in  the  world. 

But  this  was  a;!  in  the  country.  The  city 
was  no  place  for  the  system.  In  fact,  theie 


were  no  cities  or  any  consequence.  The  country 


population  was 


larger  than  the  urban  population. 


The  country  is  the  natural  home  of  the  cob 
orcd  race.  They  came  from  a  warm  climate  to 
the  warm  climate  of  the  south  of  America,  and 
thrived  upon  the  plantations  directed  by  the 
white  race.  In  fact,  the  combination  of  labor 
and  management  that  so  effectively  utilizes  the 


resources  of  the  county  as  to  create  wealth  b 
a  matter  of  great  significance.  The  effec  t  of 
hurdling  in  cities,  where  they  linger,  in  distress 
and  poverty,  proves  that  the  real  home  of  th  > 


colored  race  is  the  country.  It  was  the  country 
that  supplied  the  field  for  such  effective  activ¬ 
ities  during  the  period  before  the  civil  war  as 
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made  them  happy  and  contented.  It  was  the 
country  that  made  them  liked  by  the  white 
race,  and  made  them  follow'  their  habits  and 

\  ’  j  .  •  .• 

eustoms  more  than  they  do  today.  Then  they 
followed  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  country 
gentleman. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

INDUSTRY. 

It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  successful  industry.  To  be  success- 

w 

ful,  one  must  so  manage  affairs  as  to  effect  mar¬ 
gins  over  costs  of  operations.  It  is  not  like 
the  spending  of  money  by  government  and  then 
raising  the  money  by  taxation.  This  matter 
of  creating  wealth  means  more  than  that,  it 
means  executive  ability.  Knowledge  may  help, 
but.  the  qualifications  essential  to  the  creation 
of  wealth  in  the  field  of  industry  come  from 
nature.  They  are  the  qualifications  of  nature. 

An  uncle  of  my  mother.  William  Dey,  not 
only  produced,  he  produced  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  create  wealth.  He  settled  in  Norfolk,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  near  the  time  h:s  brother,  Benjamin  Dey , 
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settled  in  Currituck  county,  North  Carolina. 
At  that  time,  the  city  of  Norfolk  had  a  pop¬ 
ulation  of  something  like  fifteen  thousand  in¬ 
habitants.  There  were  no  regular  systems  of 
water  supply  and  of  sanitation.  In  consequen¬ 
ce,  the  industry  of  the  place  advanced  slowly. 
And  what  advance  was  made,  came  from  the 
people  of  the  South.  William  Dey  opened  a  tail¬ 
oring  establishment  in  the  city  of  Norfolk,  at  a 
time  when  the  citizens  of  the  city  had  to  go 
elsewhere  to  purchase  decent  clothing. 

By  supplying  the  people  of  Norfolk  with  what 
they  wanted,  he  displayed  vision,  by  doing  this  in 
a  wtxy  that  produced  wealth,  he  displayed  execu¬ 
tive  ability.  It  was  not  long  before  he  filled 
another  want  of  tha  city  by  opening  a  first  class- 
drug  store.  And  the  same  abilities  made  this 
business  also  successful.  Then  he  opened  a  book 
store,  and  this,  too,  was  a  success.  Then  ho 
added  land  tillage,  and  this  proved  successful. 
Slaves,  land,  equipment,  were  synchronized  into 
a  complete  system,  and  wealth  was  added  to 
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wealth,  the  usual  reward  of  executive  ablity. 
When  he  died,  William  Dey  was  a  wealthy  man. 

But  anther  did  not  die  so  well  supplied  with 
the  materials  of  this  world.  Although  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  trade  was  large,  and  the  revenues  were 
admirable,  yet  wealth  was  not  accumulated. 
It  did  not  accumulate  because  surplus  gains 
were  diverted  from  the  capital  of  business  to 
the  pleasures  of  society.  Soon  after  the  close 
of  the  civil  war,  Benjamin  P.  Baxter  located  in 
the  city  of  Norfolk,  Virginia,  and  established 
himself  in  the  wholesale  tobacco  business.'  The 
business  grew  rapidly,  and  wealth  began  to  ac¬ 
cumulate.  But  when  wealth  made  head  wav. 

* 

social  demands  also  made  headway;  and  the 
satisfaction  of  these  demands  ignored  the  meas¬ 
ure  of  revenue.  Instead  of  making  progress, 
the  business  remained  one  thing,  until  one  of 
the  worst  ring  gangs  that  ever  infested  a: city 
gained  control  of  both  the  business  and  the 
politics  of  the  place;  when  the  business  began  to 
decline.  This  is  an  example  of  the  evil  effects 
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of  oolitic#  in  business. 

To  proportion  to  the  decline  of  hia  busineaft, 

;  ho  pride  of  Benjamin  F.  Baxter  increased; 
not  that  ho  was  cvei  bearing  in  manners,  but 
that  lie  loved  to  boast  of  the  business  ha  did  not 
do  and  of  the  friends  he  did  not  have,  a  trait 
of  character  that  is  not  very  agreeable. 

» **  j*  f 

Jerome  Baxter,  a  brother  of  Benjamin  F. 
Bettor,  and  associated  with  him  for  some  time, 
left-  the  city  of  Norfolk  to  set  up  in  the  same 
kind  of  business  in  the  growing  city  of  Mem¬ 
phis,  Tennessee.  A  splendid  opportunity  await¬ 
ed  him;  and  he  made  the  most  of  it.  The  field 
wn.3  new  and  expansive,  and  every  part  of  it 
was  >v el!  covered.  The  well  managed  activities 
of  the  enterprise  yielded  wealth;  and  wealth  in- 
creased  industry.  The  stable  habits  of  prudence 
made  uniformity  and  regularity  of  direction,  and 
wealth  followed  as  a  logical  consequence.  But 
he  retired -early  in  life  from  active  business,  and 

•  ■  i 

lost  much  from  inexperienced  ventures. 

A  very  fine  example  of  the  rise  of  man  by 
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his  own  exertion  of  will  is  observed  in  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  Benjamin  B.  Halstead.  Nature  seems 
to  have  carved  a  typical  executive  in  the  person 
of  Benjamin  B.  Halstead.  He  entered  the  service 
of  a  manufacturing  enterprise  with  no  more 
than  his  small  wages  an  da  little  schooling.  He 
gave  bis  undivided  attention  to  his  duties  and 
permitted  no  pleasure  to  interfere.  He  main¬ 
tained  a  healthy  proportion  of  duty  and  pleas 
ore,  and  found  as  much  pleasure  in  duty  as  in 
recreation.  Duty  responded  to  demands. 

One  may  render  services  fora  long  period  of 
time,  and  in  doing  this  perform  the  require¬ 
ments  of  dutv.  Another  mav  do  the  same 


and  advance  beyond  the  one  with  whom  he 
started.  Fh)  man  of  ability  proves  his  resources 
by  his  facility  of  execution,  while  the  man  of 
no  capacity  struggles  on,  fortunate  if  he  suc¬ 
ceeds  in  pulling  himself  out  of  the  hole  into 
which  he  has  worried  himself.  As  a  fact  of  dis- 
tinction,  the  lesser  man  limits  himself  because 
the  limits  of  improvement  are  in  himself.  An 
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organization  of  such  men  can  take  them 
nowhere.  The  superior  comes  along  and  leads 
them  from  their  minor  position  to  a  position 
of  importance.  The  advancing  man  makes  out 
a  position  of  wirier  activity,  produces  greater  re¬ 
sults.  enforces  a  copiwpflow  of  relations,  and 
creates  a  demand  for  results. 

Who  coin#s  within  these  observations,  must- 
be  quabfied,  and  Benjamin  B.  Halstead  is  qual¬ 
ified.  He  did  not  merely  render  services;  he 
effected  results.  In  due  time,  he  came  to  he 
the  manager  of  a  retail  branch  of  the  manufact¬ 
uring  company  of  his  choic  o  In  this  position, 
he  handled  the  business  so  well  that  he 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  heads  of  the  en¬ 
terprise.  Abilities  were  easily  recognized,  and 
he  was  soon  in  an  important  position  in  the 
main  office.  In  due  time  he  became  the  man¬ 
ager  of  the  company,  and  a  little  later  an  offi¬ 
cer  of  the  corporation. 

in  the  position  of  direction,  Benjamin  B.  Hal¬ 
stead  effected  progress.  He  directed  and  guid- 
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ed  the  activities  of  others  as  easily  as  the  pa¬ 
rent.  directs  the  activities  of  the  child.  He 
managed  labor  and  capital  so  as  to  effect  mar¬ 
gins  over  costs,  and  made  additions  and  im¬ 
provers  ills  which  made  for  the  accumulation  of 
capital.  He  advanced  ideas  so  that  the  best- 
conditions  of  production  and  distribution  pre¬ 
vailed.  He  concluded  agreements  so  that  the 
interests  of  the  enterprise  could  be  fully  protec¬ 
ted  and  advanced.  He  conducted  the  relations 
of  agreements  so  that  the  area  of  activities 
could  be  expanded. 

Plants  in  other  cities  and  at  convenient  points 
were  established,  larger  operations  were  promo¬ 
ted,  and  a  greater  volume  of  revenue  was  real¬ 
ized. 

When  there  is  progress,  there  is  judicious 
means  to  judicious  ends.  It  is  not  a  matter 
of  mere  good  luck.  It  is  a  matter  of  will  and 
judgment. 

When  any  one  expresses  his  will  and  judg¬ 
ment  so  as  to  turn  crude  nature  into  wealth, 
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the  society  is  the  gainer.  The  wealth  produ¬ 
cing  man  makes  the  whole  society  better  off. 
He  makes  possible  all  those  arts  which  require 
the  support  wealth. 

Another  name  I  wish  to  add  is  that  of  John 
B.  Dev.  He  is  president  of  the  Ballentine 
Realty  Corporation,  an  extensive  residential 
d  e v  ( 1  opmen t  com pany . 


CHAPTER  VL 


COM  PA  UlgON. 


Material  wealth  k  greatest 
<xmnvy  are  active.  .  With  the 


when  city  and 
full  activity  of 


both  land  tillage  and  fabrication,  the  full  har¬ 


mony  of  relations  between  oily  and  country  is 
made  out.  Doth  produce  because  each  demands 
of  the  other.  This  is  in  accord  with  nature. 
The  informed  animal,  the  mistaken  brute,  are 
not  less  the  deficiency  of  elements  than  the 

deionned  condition  of  relations  between  city 

%• 

and  country;  The  toss  of  one  begins  the  inju¬ 
ry  of  the  other.  The  gain  of  both  is  the  val¬ 
ue  of  demands. 

It  must  have  been  these  considerations  that 
enabled'  Thomas  R.  B&Iieniine,  on  the  one  hauc), 
and  Benjamin  B.  Halstead,  on  the  other,  to 
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make  for  themselves  comfortable  fortune'?.  One 
made  his,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil,  the  other,  for  the  most  part,  made 
his  in  the  field  of  manufacturing.  Although  ex¬ 
ecutive  abilities  qualified  for  success  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  field,  yet  it  would  have  been  a  difficult 
matter  for  cither  Thomas  R.  Ballentineor  Benj¬ 
amin  B.  Halstead  to  have  done  so  wall  had 
there  been  an  undue  economic  advantage  of 

the  city  over  the  country.  To  satisfy  the  wants 

/ 

of  each,  proper  returns  to  each  are  necessary. 
There  is  no  other  way  of  effective  demands. 
At  that  time,  theie  must  have  prevailed  f  e- 
tween  country  and  city  that  id  al  of  mutuality 
which  supports  the  fabricator  and  the  ti  W  in 


vigorous  relations: 
The  manufacturing 


establishment  of 


Benja¬ 


min  B.  Halstead  concerned  itself  with  the  wants 
and  requirements  of  the  cultivators  of  the  soil. 
The  cultivators  of  the  soil,  no  doubt,  received 
proper  returns  from  ihe  city  with  which  to 
settle  obligations.  Not  likely  either  was  short 
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changed,  for  the  farmer  as  well  as  the  manu¬ 
facturer,  effected  convincing  examples  of  the 
progress  and  prosperity  of  each.  The  relations 
between  city  and  country  were  mutual.  There 
was  no  undue  advantage  of  one  over  the  other. 

I  hoinas  R.  Balieutine,  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil,  limited  his  activities  to  farms  of  largo 
&i£c.  Instead  of  expanding  his  activities,  he  in¬ 
tensified  them,  and  in  doing  this  he  produced 
more  than  be  would  had  he  extended  them. 
On  the  other  hand.  Benjamin  B.  Halstead,  in 
the  manufacturing  industry,  extended  his  activ¬ 
ities  in  both  the  production  and  distribution  of 
products.  In  doing  this  he  caused  an  increase 
in  the  returns  to  his  enterprise. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  say  whether  the  cul¬ 
tivator  or  the  manufacturer  would  have 
achieved  success  had  he  been  m  the  shoes  of 
the  other.  It  is  a  matter  of  executive  ability, 
this  rugged  road  of  success.  Thomas  R.  Bab 
Ientine  pursued  his  agricultural  interests  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  effect  a  fine  revenue 
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from  land  tillage.  And  Benjamin  B.  Halstead 
conducted  his  industry  in  a  manner  that  produ¬ 
ced  a  revenue  from  manufacturing.  Yet  there 

is  a  difference.  Beniamin  B.  Halstead's  was  a 

«> 

system  which  required  skill  and  judgment  in 
direction;  but  it  did  not  require  that  skill  which 
has  to  meet  successfully  the  contingencies  of 
adverse  conditions  of  weather,  crop  failures,  and 
flooded  markets.  These  are  contingencies  which 
require  the  same  managemant  as  that  required 
of  a  general  when  he  meets  with  a  surprise, 
of’  a  greater  force,  or  what  appears  to  1  e  a 
turn  in  the  tide  of  battle.  No  such  emergen¬ 
cies  arise  in  the  field  of  manufacturing.  Emer¬ 
gencies  arise  in  the  activities  of  manufacturing, 
but  the  conditions  are  so  uniform  as  to  be  al¬ 


most  void  of  unexpected  events. 

There  are  never  such  contingencies  as  ad¬ 
verse  weather  conditions,,  floods,  droughts,  and 
the  like,  to  upset  the  calculations  of  the  manu¬ 
facturer  The  calculation  of  probabilities  are 
more  exact  with  the  manufacturer  than  with 
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the  cultivator  of  the  soil.  The  cultivator  of 
the  soil  must  produce  according  to  season;  the 
manufacturer  according  to  demands.  The  one 


will  produce;  the  other  may.  And  what  one 
will  produce  will  return  a  definite  rate.  What 
the  other  may  produce  may  return  an  indefin¬ 
ite  rate.  The  cultivator  can  neither  tell  what 
will  be  his  yield  nor  what  will  b©  his  returns. 


The  greater  fates  arc  with 
the  soil;  the  grt  ater  destiny 


the  cultivator  of 
with  manufactur¬ 


er. 


Natural  resources  make  the  country,  but  thev 

do  not  make  the  man.  Men  of  courage r  and 

will  make  the  most  of  the  country,  men  who 

take  the  field  not  to  destroy  but  to  increase  the 

«/ 

resources  of  society. 

On  the  farm  in  Norfolk  county,  Virginia, 
now  known  as  Ballon  tine  Place,  Thomas  H . 
Bailentine  reaped  a  harvest  of  forty  thousand 


dollars  in  one  year.  While  tills  was  an  excep¬ 
tional  year,  yet  his  yearly  average  was  undoubt- 
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cdly  as  large  as  that  of  mostjnamifacturers. 

The  genreal  run  of  manufactures  will  do  l>et- 
H'  th  ia  the  ge  neral  run  of  cultivators.  When 
a  cultivator  holds  his  own  with  the  manufact¬ 
urers,  and  outstrips  them  in  many  instances, 

he  must  be  an  extraordinary  man. 

%/ 


CHAPTER  VII. 


THE-  SOCIETY. 

fc  *  * 

t 

T  he  economic  conditions  prevailing  before  the 
civil  war  made  more  for  social  relations*  than 
ior  social  isolation.  In  fact,  the  society  'was 
practically  individual.  The  economic  conditions 
mane  the  social  conditions;  made  the  individ¬ 
ual  sympathetic  and  responsive  to  human  feeh 
ings  and  the  amenities  of  common  interests* 
The  sympathies  were  as  warm  and  responsive 
as  the  human  heart,  for  they1  were'  not  cooled 
by  the  cold  ambitions  of  excessive ' ’  Wealth. 
Indeed,  it  was  the  sincerity  of  men  that  se^ 
the  relations  of  the  honorable,  the  true,  tbo 
ju*t.  It  was  the  character  of  gentlemen  f had 
set  the,  foundations  of  society. 

V/ 

Whatever  may  be  the  notions  of  liberty,  one 
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thing  is  certain,  it  is  never  realized  in  th*  cold 
ambitions  of  industrialism.  It  requires  the  sym¬ 
pathies  of  the  true  and  the  just,  the  mutual 
spirit  of  the  gentleman,  to  support  liberty. 

This  society,  before  the  civil  war,  was  a 
society  of  gentlemen  No  one  failed  to  treat 
any  one  with  less  than  courtesy,  because  no  one 
wished  to  be  regarded  as  less  than  a  gentle¬ 
man.  No  one  would  injure  another  in  any 
way  because  that  invaded  the  amenities  of  the 
gentleman. 

And  while  there  were  cares,  demanding  the 
attention  of  the  landlords,  and  duties  to  be  per¬ 
formed  by  the  slaves,  no  one  was  so  slavish, 
that  he  forgot  the  amenities  of  relations.  The* 
landlord  and  the  slave  observed  these  amenities, 
and  the  relations  between  them  were  in  con¬ 


sequence  harmonious. 

It  was  never  a  matter  of  force,  with  those 
mentioned  in  these' pages,  in  relations  with  the 
slave.  It  was  a  matter  of  courtesy  and  under¬ 
standing. 
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The  society  was  convival,  not  provincial* 
Landlords  had  leisure;  and  they  employed  this 
leisure  in  a  well  balanced,  respectable  manner. 
While  they  could  afford  acquaintances  in  large 
numbers,  they  did  not  entertain  in  large  nun*- 


hers.  Social  festivities,  except  in  one  or  two 
instances  *  were  never  permitted  to  encroach 
upon  the  family  income.  There  was  no  splen¬ 
dor  of  equipment  with  the  comforts  and  ccn- 
vemencies;  no  undue  exhibit  of  servants  in  do¬ 
mestic  service.  A  few  exceptions  to  this  st&te- 
mmt  exists J.  My  mother  tells  of  a  cous¬ 
in  who  had  one  slave  at  his  call  to  hand  him 
refreshments,  and  another  to  stand  by  him  with 
a  bunch  of  pea  fowl  feathers  to  keep  the  flics 

jt 

awav. 


Social  visiting  was  extensive.  The  visiting  of 
friends,  in  communities  less  than  villages,  en¬ 
livens  the  spirit  and  broadens  the  vision  of  life. 
And  what  takes  the  ugliness  out  of  the  human 
heart,  and  makes  men  gentle,  was  the  devo- 
Lon  to  the  church.  There  was  extensive  church 
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going  because  the  people  had  been  raised  as 
Christians.  The  slaves  also  were  devotees. 
On  (Tow  Island,  they  would  get  religion  and 
shout.  Elizabeth  Hatfield  would  tell  them  to 
go  down  to  the  lower  end  of  the  island  when 
holding  meetings  so  as  to  go  overboard  when 
shouting.  “Mars>  you  ought  to  bo  ashamed  of 
yourself,”  they  exclaimed. 

Political  activity  is  something  a  Southerner 
filers.  Life  is  not  all  dollars  with  him.  And 
leisure,  before  the  war,  gave  him  the  time 


for  attention  to  things  political.  But  they  were 
rational  in  the  proportioning  of  time  to  poli¬ 
tics.  They  permitted  neither  private  nor  pub- 
lie  affairs  to  encroach  upon  each  other. 

But  some  of  those  mentioned  herein,  paid 
little  attention  to  politics.  Benjamin  Dey,  a 
grandfather,  was  nether  much  of  a  visitor 
nor  much  of  a  politician.  He  was  too  fond  of 
home  life  to  spend  much  time  in  polities.  On 
the  other  hand,  Joshua  Baxter,  a  grandfather, 
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was_very  much  devoted  to  these  contacts,  for  he 
gave  mtech  of  his  time  to  friendships,  joviality, 
and  politics. 

Most  oi  those  who  resided  around  Currituck 
Court  House,  before  the  civil  war,  manifested  a 
due  consideration  of  public  affairs.  And  this 
interest  greatly  increased  with  the  increase  of 
slave  agitation,  and  the  elections  relating  to  it. 
The  period  became  very  exciting  and  very  in¬ 
teresting  The  young  men  in  particular  became 
very  active,  and  all  placed  their  faith  in  their 
interests. .  1  hey  were  fully  determined  to  assume 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  times. 
But  they  acted  as  men  of  wide  feeling  as  well 
as  men  of  wide  experience.  And  there  was  no 
doubt  of  the  ability  to  use  peso n al  pronouns. 
1  hey  could  link  the  name  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
with  as  many  as  a  dozen  without  the  name  being 
expressed  at  all.  For  the  daves  they  possessed 

feeling;  for  the  movement  to  free  them  by  the 

*/ 

force  of  arms,  they  possessed  no  feeling,  because 
they  knew  that  the  invasion  of  legal  rights  by 
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force  could  mean  nothing  loss  than  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  to  mean;  which  is,  taking  by  those  who 
have  the  power,  regardless  of  compensation. 

With  appreciative  ideas  of  the  times,  men 
became  much  intmsted  in  a  menace  and  a 
threat.  If  men  appreciate  rigts  and  love  liber¬ 
ty,  they  will  heed  the  signs  of  the  times  and 
become  very  interested  in  them.  To  exercise 
thes^  rights  is  very  natural.  There  is,  indeed, 
more  in  the  exercise  of  these  rights  than  there 
Is  iu  diffidence  to  the  n.  For  with  this  indif¬ 
ference,  men  come  to  find  a  hand  always  icady 
to  deprive  them  of  their  right#.  It  mamcstly 


becomes  the  duty  of  rational  men  to  act  when 
their  rights  are  threatened.  Men  wise  enough 
to  perceive  the  dangers  of  the  times  will  not 
let  their  pleasures  stand  in  the  way  of  those 
activities  which  the  occasion  require.  It  is  then 
that  men  <;f  virtue,  of  courage,  come  forward 
to  do  th  ir  part  in  the  social  motions  of  the 
times. 


Agitation,  of  course, 


became  warm,  grew  fev 
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erish,  and  caused  greater  interest  in  politics, 
in  the  problems  that  stirred  the  heart  and  sou)  * 
of  men  to  the  point  of  eonfliei. 

Would  such  men  fight.  To  decide  this  ques¬ 
tion  was  their  right  and  duty;  and  they  deci¬ 
ded  it  as  they  saw  it:  a  Southern  point  of-*r/ 
view. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


WAK. 


i  he  spirit  of  the  times  made  men  recognise 
that  the  .North  was  trying  to  repeat  history 
in  making  an  excuse  to  attack  it  by  arms. 

Che  South  let  it  he  known  that  if  injustice  is 
attempted  by  one  section  of  the  country  the 
other  would  not  sir  idle.  Men  who  battled 
through  adverse  conditions  to  conquer  sturdy 
Quids  of  cultivation,  were  preparing  to  battle  on 
the  fields  that  were  to  be  ploughed  with  cannon 
balls.  They  must  plough  the  one  in  an  effort 
to  protect  what  the  other  has  produced. 

I,  for  one,  believe  that  the  rights  of  property 
cannot  be  divested  without  just  compensation. 
As  it  is  accumulated  by  the  only  valid  claim 
under  the  sun,  the  claim  of  each  man  to  what 
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becomes  a  part  of  his  heart  and  mind,  it  is  not 
possible  to  say  that  any  expediency,  whether 
of  war  or  of  communism,  justifies  divestment. 
If  it  is  replied  that  the  description  I  give  of 
slavery  approaches  communism,  I  need  only 
agree  with  the  reply  and  call  attention  to  the 


fact  that  it  was  built  upon  private  property, 
which  required  compensation  and  not  war. 

Instead  of  preparing  with  products  for  those 
with  whom  they  expect  to  trade,  the  people  of 


the  South  were  preparing  with  guns  to  defend 
aga.nst  those  who  were  preparing  to  invade 
the  fields  from  which,  by  management  and  di¬ 


rection  they  had  drawn  wealth.  Instead  of  an 
attire  to  meet  a  friend  in  greeting,  they  attire 


themselves  to  meet  a  chronic  foe.  Henceforth 
they  are  to  engage  in  mutual  destruction  o: 

life  and  property.  That  one  side  mav  dominate 

%/ 


another,  contending  a  run  are  to  blow  up  fields, 
hutched  men,  invade  homes,  confiscate  privat ; 
property,  and  spend  millions  on  millions  of 
wealth. 


w  a  n . 


They  came;  came  to  the  spirit  of  the  limes. 
Seeing  things  with  the  heat  of  red  made  men 
move  to  the  hat  tie  line.  Of  those  mentioned 
herein  Wiliam  J.  Baxter,  Thomas  R.  Ballentine, 
Apollis  0.  Dev ,  Benjamin  F.  Baxter,  James  B 
D(}r,  and  the  brother  of  Mary  F.  Ballentine, 
Isaac  Hughes,  Davie!  Dey,  a  brother  of  Benjamin 
Dev,  and  Thomas  F.  Baxter,  a  brother  of  Josh¬ 
ua  Baxter,  a  grandfather,  entered  the  conflict. 

These  had  an  interest  not  only  in  the  insii- 

%/ 

futions  of  the  South  but  ’also  a  direct  interest 
in  property,  to  defend.  Th*  patriotic  enthusi¬ 
asm  of  devotion  to  a  cause,  the  fire  spirit  of 
determination  and  purpose,  marked  t  he  spit  it  of 


war. 

Thomas  R.  Ballentine,  Apollis  O.  Dey, 
David  Dey,  and  Isaac  Hughes  were  in  the 
Norfolk  County  Rifle  Patriots,  Company  F, 
Forty  First  Virginia  Regimen*.  Thomas  F. 
Baxter  was  First  Lieutenant  in  the  Wilson 
Guards,  Company  B,  Sixty  First  Virginia  Reg- 
ment.  Benjamin  F.  Baxter  was  First  Sergeant 
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in  the  same  regiment. 


That  all  those  who  entered  the  army  did  so 
with  a  will  not  merely  to  gratify  a  spirit  of 
adventure,  but  to  defend  the  interests  of  their 


homes  and  their  industry,  is  fully  observed  in 
the  vigor  and  valor  of  their  activities.  Where 
thesa  men  fought,  the  enemy  met  a  warm  recep¬ 
tion. 


The  Wilssiou  Guards.  Company  B,  was  organ 


m  fife  the  year  1861.  It  was  in  contin¬ 
uous  service,  and  was  engaged  in  many  Bevere 
contests.  Both  Thomas  F.  Baxter  and  Benja¬ 
min  F.  Baxter,  received  wounds  during  enga¬ 
gements.  It  was  said  of  Benjamin  F.  Baxter 
that  every  time  an  engagernt  was  expected,  ho 
would  craw!  into  a  hospital;  but  if  be  did,  it 
was  after  he  had  received  a  wound  that  made 
him  a  difficult  walker.  He  was  promoted  and 


transferred  to  the  Petersburg  cavalry.  Thomas 
h.  Baxter  was  marie  captain  of  Jus  company 
Ho  was  wounded  in  a  battle,  fought  on  the 
19,  day  of  August,  1864,  at  Davis  farm.  The 
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Norfolk  County  Rifle  Patriot.*,  Company  F,  of 
which  Thomas  R.  BaUerdine,  Apollis  0.  l')ey, 
David  Day,  and  Isaac  Hughes,  were  privates, 
was  one  of  the  largest  and  best  companies  of 
the  confederate  armies.  The  men  who  com¬ 
posed  it  were  men  of  utmost  courage  a?u!  will 
They  always  went  without  fear,  not  that  they 
faihd  to  appreciate  dangers  but  that  dangers 
could  not  stand  iu  th^ir  way.  Violence  of  war 
m?y  shake  thcyhwrftn  dmltefc,  but  it  did  not 
shake  the  will  of  Uuse  men.  A*  a  matter  of 

fact,  wherever  they  fought  the  b>*  was  beaten. 

»  *  ** 

But  the*  effects  of  dangers  in  rime  began  to 

toll.  Daa*.  Hughas  wa*  killed  w!d! »  fighting  by  the. 

sids  of  A  pot  lift  O.  Dry,  who  was  wounded  with 

♦ 

the  same’  shell.  Thomas  R.  Rallentine  was 
wounded  in  the  :-yi)e  battle  the  s^me  clay;  the 
battle  of  Seven  Pin  s:  June  the  first,  1862. 
David  Dcy  was  detailed  by  order  of  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  war. 

Thomas  F.  Baxter  and  Benjamin  F.  Baxter 
were  in  continuous  service.  The  Wilson  Guards 
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were  with  company  B,  at  Wa-rreuton  Junction 
on  the  4,  da}'  of  November,  1862,  and  on  the 
*9  <iay  be  same  month  at  Rappahannock 
bridge,  when  a  brisk  skirmish  with  the  enemv 
look  place.  Rejoining  the  regiment  on  the  21 ; 
day  of  the  same  month,  they  inarched  to  the 
seen#  of  then  next  activities,  Fredericksburg 
It  was  a  fine  sprit  these  rnen  displayed  during 
this  distressful  period.  And  it  was  not  less 
fine  in  the  manner  they  bore  the  burdens  ot 
loss  and  damage.  Not  only  did  they,  have  to 
face  the  shock  of  battle;  they  had  to  bear  the 
horrors  of  war  made  on  their  homes.  At  home 
the  war  was  as  severe  as  in  the  field.  Motive 
was  shown  in  soliciting  slaves  to  leave  their 
masters  before  the  war  was  tended.  At  home 
the  war  was  meaner  than  it  was  in  the  field, 
because  the  defens*  was  not  the  same.  The 
h!ue  coats  had  no  troub'e  in  marching  into  the 
home  premises,  jerking  a  youth  hv  the  collar', 
and  commanding  him  at  the  point  of  a  gun 
to  lead  the  way  to  hidden  ham  anti  bacon. 
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They  found  it  a.very'Vasy  matter  to  march  irtlo 
the  defenseless  domain  of  private  property, 
force  the.  owner  of  a  lumber  m»U  from  hi s  pas-' 
aeisiort,  assume  control,  and  operate  it  to  pro'-;' 
duce,  and  use,  without  compensation,  what  the 
operators  wanted,  in  their  operations  against, 
the  owner's  interests.  That  is  war;  and  so  is 
robbery.  It  was  An  easy  matter  to  shoot  down 
a  valuable  dog  that  ha  1  fastened  its  teeth  into 
the  neck  of  a  horse,  driven  by  an  array  officer 
into  the  homo  yard  o?  a  nonoowiSatant  family, 
and  tie  ut?  of  vib  oath*  to  the  wmnjm 

*  •  •  i "  > 

with  the  courage  to  shoot  the  officers  .hors? 
from  under  him  T  his  was  Mar.  5?  was  an 


c>a*y  matter  to  enter  the  refined  home  of  a 
cultured  family  of  the  city  of  .Nfonolk,  rip  open 
vith  swords  every  bed  in  the  dwelling,  and  in¬ 
sult  those  protesting.  It  was  war;  and  so  is 
kidnapping,  It  was  an  easy  matter  upon  bear- 


i  ig  of  the  recent  burial  of  a  Confederate  Col¬ 
onel,  to  hasten  to  his  grave,  dig  the  earth 
from  his  coffin,  open  i*,  and  run  bayonets 
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through  his  body. 

Suc4&s  the  foregoing  is  war;  and  so  is  the  con* 
duct  that  falls  below  the  standards  which  na¬ 
ture  and  society  have  combined  to  establish. 
But  man,  what  is  he;  a  brute  here,  a  gentle¬ 
man  there.  Not  in  the  same  person.  He  is 
one  or  toe  other.  A  little  authority  will  make 
a  gentleman  noble,  a  brute  a  beast. 

And  if  tne  North  was  fighting  for  a  principle, 
why  was  not  some  principle  followed  when  the 
blue  coats  were  marching  through  territory  in 
which  supremacy  had  been  gained.  Instead  of 
principle,  there  was  the  destruction  of  e%ery- 
thing  that  fell  into  the  path  of  the  marching 
forces.  Devastation  and  ruin  were  left  to  lift 
their  ghastly  forms  to  the  clear  blue  sky  that. 

was  anxous  to  help  the  people  rebuild  their  ill 
fort  ones. 

1  he  loss  of  slaves  and  property  broke  the 
spirit  of  many  of  the  South.  But  some  put; 
t  iicii  shoulders  to  the  wheel  of  progress  and 
pushed  forward.  Thomas  R  Ballentine  was 
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one  of  these.  But  then  his  method  was  different. 
It  was  necessary  to  employ  help,  and  to  use 
more  machines  or  implements  in  farming.  He 
made  rapid  progress  and  much  wealth.  To 
farming,  however,  he  added  land  transactions. 
He  would  buy  run  down  property,  improve  it 
and  sell  to  advantage.  A  farm  he  bought  for 
around  forty  thousand  dollars,  for  instance,  was, 
in  time,  sold  for  around  two  hundred  and 
forty  thousand  dollars. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


POLITICS. 

Politics  is  more  just  and  honorable  than 
war  with  arms  or  bv  economic  strangulation, 
l  or  in  politics  we  advance  the  cause  of  justice 
without  injustice;  we  defend  our  rights  and 
claims  without  wrongs;  we  promote  civilization, 
without  degrading  it. 

Politics  was  the  life  of  society  during  the 
period  just  before  the  civil  war.  The  people 
were  of  a  class  and  of  sufficient  interest  to 
make  their  associations  in  public  life  interesting 
anci  attractive.  It  was  then  a  life  of  interests, 
not  a  life  of  conflicts  and  struggle.  It  was  a 
life  of  proper  attention  to  public  affairs  for  the 
sa^e  of  public  service  and  not  a  life  of  strug¬ 
gle  for  power.  With  no  particular  ambitions 
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Tor  public  office,  but  with  proper  interests  to 
conserve,  proper  interest  in  politics  was  very 
natural  and  logical.  The  people  ruled  them¬ 
selves. 

The  term  as  used  then  differs  from  the  term 
as  used  now.  For  it  is  now  used  to  mean  no 
more  than  a  few  men  so  managing  most  men 
as  to  get  control  of  governmental  offices  and 
hold  them  '^against  any  one  else.  As  politics 
now  appear,  it  is  a  matter  of  monopoly.  Few 
men  gain  office,  join  their  interests  and  influ¬ 
ence,  employ  their  resources  in  advert sements, 
urge  their  subordinates  to  solicit  votes  and  fav¬ 
ors,  perform  the  duties  of  office  so  as  to  favor 
political  friends,  and  discourage  and  discredit 
political  fees.  They  make  the  office  serve  the 
interests  of  the  office  holder  and  not  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  people.  Any  one  who  is  not  in¬ 
terested  in  this  monopoly  can  expect  to  hold 
office.  He  may  run  for  office;  but  if  he  does, 
he  is  a  tainted  animal,  compared  to  which  un¬ 
convicted  politicians  are  saints.  In  fact  if 
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.you  are  engaged  iu  a  business,  practice  a  pro¬ 
fession,  or  work  at  a  trade,  you  are  not  entirly 
free  to  pursue  your  chosen  calling.  Though 
your  merits  may  be  worthy,  they  count  for  Ut¬ 
ile  in  this  monopoly  of  politiesi 
True  politics  is  nothing  of  the  kind.  The 
term  applies  to  that  activity  of  each  in  pub¬ 
lic  affairs  which  makes  these  affairs  the  concern 
and  in teiest  of  each  and  all.  There  can  be  no 
better  proof  of  the  real  meaning  of  politic^ 
than  in  the  activities  of  men  before  the  war. 
i  in  n,  I  homas  F.  Baxter,  his*  brother,  Joshua 
Baxter,  the  Jarvis  family,  the  Oey  family,  were* 
always  interested  in  polities,-  Together  with 
the  families  of  Lindsay,  Bray,  Williams, 
others,  the  activities  of  politics  added  to  the 
many  activities  of  a  very  active  community 
While  Benjamin  Dry  was  not  so  active  as  others, 
he  was  not  so  absorbed  in  private  affairs  as  to 
pay  no  attention  to  political  affairs.  If  counsel 
was  to  be  given,  a  speech  was  to  be  made,  or 
decisions  were  to  be  made,  lie  was  always 
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ready  and  willing  to  lend  his 
non*.  But  he  was  never  a 
sense  of  devoting  very  much 


time  and  atten- 
politician  in  the 
time  to  public  af- 


fairs  as  the  ease  wiHi  Joshua  Baxter. 


The  latter  became  Register  of  Deeds  for  the 
county  of  Currituck,  with  sufficient  leisure  and 
eompermtim  to  make  himself  popular.  And 
ho  employed  this  popularity  not.  so  much  to 
.satisfy  pergonal .  ambition  as  to  advise  his 
friends  in  public  matters,  especially  the  young 
men.  He  did  not  seek  personal  gain,  though 
that  would  have  been  an  easy  matter.  His 


friends  tried  to  persuade,  him  to  run 

.  Jk 

office,  as  had  some  of  the  Jarvis  famil 


i  or 

v, 

^  * 


other 
but  he 


would  never  accept  the  invitation.  He  was  sat¬ 


isfied  to  servo  a  long  p  eriod  as  Register  of 
Deeds,  and  as  friendly  counsel  for  those*  needing 


aid  in  matters  connected  with  his  office. 

The  peace  and  quiet  of  the  community 
being  disturbed  by  the  clouds  of  war,  caused 
most  of  the  young  men  to  manifest  much  in¬ 
terest  in  the  polities*  of  the  times.  Thomas  R. 
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Ballentine,  Benjamin  F.  Baxter,  and  others, 
weie  no^  mere  observers  of  the  passing  events. 
In  fact,  every  one,  including  the  Jarvis  family, 
were  interested  in  the  politics  of  the  day.  If 
itiel  for  political  fire  works  ever  existed,  it  ex- 
'Sted  at  that  time.  And  there  was  political 
activity.  Men  worked  and  voted  as  if  the  only 
chance  oi  conserving  their  future  lay  in  the 
proper  exercise  of  political  duty.  Barbecues, 

speech  making,  and  political  talk,  were  the 
rounds  of  the  day. 

After  the  war,  politics  assumed  a  different 
lorm.  Government  was  taken'  from  the  people 
and  administered  by  force.  Prejudice,  hatred, 
licentiousness,  plunder,  peculation,  drew  a  dark 
veil  over  civilization,  with  the  flickering  lights 
of  secret  organizations  holding  the  fragments 
of  society  together.  These  organizations  were 
composed  of  the  best  c  ass  of  people,  with  the 
worst  class  that  ever  dominated  a  community 

as  the  ostensible  party  in  power.  It,  became  a 
war  of  good  and  evil. 
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Was  that  ostensible  power  real  government. 
It  lived  on  fraud  and  tried  its  best  to  elimi¬ 
nate  the  secret  organizations.  That  power  sup¬ 
ported  its  fraud  by  force,  yet  it  tried  to  sup¬ 
press  the  secret  organizations.  But  the  secret 
-organizations  ignored  injustice  in  the  form  o? 
government  and  sought  justice  without  govern¬ 
ment,  for  just  ice  is  supreme.  The  secret  orders 
increased  in  numbers  and  power  and  made  it 
possible  to  maintain  a  fair  condition  of  order 
and  justice. 

Later,  political  activity  came  to  be  social,  came 
to  be  the  ostensible  means  cy  supporting  jus¬ 
tice  through  government.  The  people  of  the 
South  became  their  own  public  administrators. 
And  they  proceeded  to  root  out  from  their  gov¬ 
ernments  the  last  vestige  of  former  days.  But 
there  was  left  the  influence  of  former  evils. 
There  is  no  other  way  of  accounting  for  the 
character  of  such  cloudy  politics  as  existed 
not  so  many  yeaniago. 
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About  that  time,  Thomas  R.  B&llentine  was 
elected  to  the  City  Council  of  the  city  of  Nor- 
folk.  But  he  did  not  servo  in  that  capacity  a 
great  length  of  time.  The  practices  at  that 
time  were  so  ugly  he  became  disgusted  and  re¬ 
signed.  He  was  asked,  one  night,  to  make  a 
speech : 

1  will/  said  he.  CiI  will  speak  to  tender 
m\  resignation.  I  cannot  remain  a  member  of 
this  Council  and  remain  a  clean  man.” 


And  William  j.  Baxter  was  elected  a  mem- 
her  o  1  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  the  county 
ot  Norfolk  around  the  same  time,  to  remain  a 


member  of  that  board  a  short  time  only,  duo 
to  the  kindred  fact  that  affairs,  as  practiced 
in  this  political  unit,  at  that  time,  were  unin¬ 
viting  and  discouraging.  And  that  meant  a 
gr  at  deal,  because  William  J  Baxter  was  very 
fond  or  politics.  He  woul  i  rather  spend  a  day 
working  for  the  success  of  a  political  cause  than 
in  the  success  of  a  private  enterprise,  and  in 
looking  after  the  details  of  an  election  than  in 
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Poking  after  Uie  details  of  ait  account.  But. 
he  believed  in  serving, .those  who  voted  and  not 
those  voted  for  t 

Benjamin  F,  Baxter  gave  up  polities  entirely. 

•  * 

tie  devoted  his  time  and  attention  to  business 
pursuits. 

4 

John  B.  Dey  may  be  mentioned  in  the  tonnec- 
lion.  He  owns  am]  operates  a  large  farm  in 
the  county  of  Princessarme.  He  has  made 
iriendsi  arid  these  friends  elected  him  to  the 

V 

Board  of  Supervisors  of  his  county,  fie  served 
in  this  office  faithfully,  so  the  voters  of  the 
county  elected  him  a  member  of  the  House*  of 
Delegates.  In  this,  capacity,  he  has  served  the 
county  well. 

Prior  to  being  made  judge,  Benjamin  D. 
White  was  active  in  politics.  He  and  his  friend 
were  instrumental  in  making  Princessanne  coun¬ 
ty  wholly  democratic. 

Fed  C.  Abbott,  who  married  a  daughter  of 
William  Dey,  has  become  interested  in  politics 
and  has  filled  several  engagements. 


rouTic*. 
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I  have  already  mentioned  the  name  of  Lie 
Whitehall  as  being  city  attorney  of  his  adopted 
city. 

Although  they  have  resided  in  it,  none  of  the 
Baxters  or  the  Dots  have  ever  been  active  in 

J  i  s  i’  .  '•  •»•''' 

the  politics  of  the  city  of  Norfolk.-*  While  it  is 
true  that  William  W.  Dey  held  the  office  of 
Commissioner  of  the  Revenue  for  some  ;  time, 
it  is  also  true  that  the  political  clique  of  the 
city  made  such  mean  and  silly  attacks  upon 
him  as  to  disgust  him  with  public  life. 

Andrew  L.  Hill,  in  whose  family  married 
Jerome  Baxter  and  Benjamin  F.  R«>t<r, 
was  the  city  treasurer  of  th*  city  of  Norfolk  u  > 
a  republican.  And  he  made  ft  good  treasurer. 
That  is  not  surprising.  He  was  scrupulously 
exact,  and  strictly  business.  IBs  personality 
whs  ins  character.  Tail  and  slender,  with  a 
white  crescent  .beard,  he  would  pull  his  eye 
glasses  down  on  his  nose,  lean  forward,  look 
you  squarely  in  the  (ye,  and  with  his  New 
England  energy,  give  a  command  that  was  no 
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no  sootier  given  than  obeyed. 

Thomas  J.  Jarvis,  of  Jarvisburg,  NortfcCaro- 
iin a,  in  whose  family  Joshua  Baxter,  an  uncle. 


married,  was  Governor  of  the  s’ ate  of  North 
Caronlirm,  and,  later  I  think,  a  Minister  to  a 
South  American  state. 

This  statesman  was  intellectual,  a  pleasing 
conversationalist  and  a  fine  speaker. 


CHAPTER  X. 


LAW. 


I,  foi  one,  do  not  know  what  may  be  said 
of  a  college  education,  but  I  do  know  that  a 
college  education  is  not  essential  to  success, 
ihe  greatest  men  of  America,  the  greatest  men 
of  ancient  times,  the  greatest  men  of  any  life’s 
work,  have  not  teen  college  men.  They  have 

been  products  of  individual  will,  the  institution 
of  nature. 

I  have  tried  college  life,  and  I  could 
never  fit  myself  to  its  senseless  customs,  its 
subordinating  precedents,  its  mob  spirit.  I 
could  learn  nothing  I  did  not  know,  and  never- 
knew  what  I  did  know. 

I  imagine  if  I  were  a  student  of  the  modern 
university,  supported  by  the  enormous  wealth 
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wrung  from  honest  toil,  I  would  feel  like  edu¬ 
cation  rests  upon  the  same  foundation  as  the 
intellectual  life  of  ancient  Rome,  before  Julius 
Caesar  overthrew  the  republic. 

Then,  the  selfish  greed  that  maintained  its 
hold  by  intellectualism  learned  how  to  make 
law  to  suit  its  interests,  and  how  to  break  law 
to  satisfy  its  interests.  There  was  law  accord¬ 
ing  to  interests. 

But  in  our  liars,  the  law  springs  from  the 
requirements  of  society.  It  is  accompanied 
with  the  common  law  of  England,  but  with 
little  of  the  civil  law  of  Rome.  It  is  for  the 
most  part  the  law  of  America,  drawn  from  the 
customs,  habits,  principles,  of  the  activities  and 
relations  of  the  people.  It  is  a  product  of  the 
people,  and  the  courts  and  lawyers  have  admin¬ 
istered  it  as  such. 


At  any  rate,  I  do  not  believe  that  Benjamin 
D.  White  owes  the  office  of  circuit  judge  to 
his  college  diploma.  It  is  a  credit  due  to  the 
public  service  which  he  has  so  well  discharged. 
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As  judge  »f  the  Circuit  Court,  of  Princess- 
anne  county,  of  Isle  of  Wight  county,  of  the 
city  of  Poi tsiuou ( I),  .fudge  White  has  proven 
the  value  of  our  system  of  law.  He  has  fully 
f  eoognized  and  given  sanction  to  the  spirit  of 
ds  foundation,  justice,  the  mutuality  that  sup- 
por  s  relations.  1  believe  he  would  make  jus¬ 
tice  the  rule  of  his  decisions  under  any  circum¬ 
stances.  Were  inten  sts  appear  to  conflict  with 
justice,  he  would  undoubtedly  refuse  to  nit  in 
the  case.  And  I  have  noticed  intances  in  which 
personal  friends  were  overruled  as  unceremo¬ 
niously  as  if  they  were  enemies.  Fidelity  to 
the  law  is  the  support  of  justice  though  it  may 
often  seem  unjust,  And  there  are  instances  in 
which  diffiulty  is  experienced  in  deciding  which 
law  applies  to  a  given  state  of  facts.  These 
are  the  instances  that  try  the  patience  of  men. 
If  the  decision  is  wrong,  that  will  cause  th« 
court  as  much  concern  as  it  cause  the  losin, 
party.  A  judge  does  not  like  to  be  reversed 
by  an  appellate  court.  If  the  decision  stands 
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the  court  is  as  well  satisfied  as  the  fortunate 
pa rty  do  the  cause. 

Most  courts  try  to  reader  exact  justice,  the 
thing  for  which  they  sit  and  patiently  listen  to 
more  nonsense  than  a  man  of  ordinary  nerves 
can  often  withstand.  It  is  to  this  spirit  that 
we. -owe  the  best  there  is  in  social  life.  Our 
safety  from  the  encroachments  of  of  the  mean, 
the  criminal;  the  cheat,  the  Selfish,  depends 
upon  the  honest  duties  of  courts  in  finding  the 
fae*s  in  the  cases  that  come  before  them  and 
and  in  applying  the  law  to  those  cases.  It 
is  thus  that  the  uniformity  and  regularity  of 
social  relations  are  maintained  and  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  the  individual  is  supported.  Were  this 
bulwark- of  society  taken  from  us,  we  would  be 
left  to  the  capricious  will  of  the  wicked  ele¬ 
ment,  whose  only  la w  is  their  barbaric  wants 
and  expediencies. 

Judge  White  has  been  the  arbiter  of  many 
important  cases.  Not  only  has  he  measured 
right  and  equity  in  his  own  court,  but  he  has 
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by  exeutive  appointment,  sat  in  other  courts, 
in  which  important  cases  were  set.  Some  of 
these  eases  attracted  wide  attention  and  won 


praise  for  the  part ic; pants. 

It  is  not  likely  that  the  law  would  be  in  so 


much  demand  if  every  one  would  love  his  neigh¬ 
bor  as  himself.  Some  love  themselves  alone; 
some  love  their  n  ighbor more  than  themselves, 
but  lew  love  the  justice  that  makes  them  wise. 
It  is  the  sense  of  justice  that  inspires  the  law. 
Injustice  here  meets  justice  and  leaves  t.ho 


love  of  m&n  for  social  relations. 

I  have  been  ini  crested  in  cases  in  which 
justice  has  been  evenly  balanced.  Presumo- 
tuous  clients  have  been  disappointed,  but  jus¬ 
tice  has  been  well  done. 

The  law  is  an  interesting  profession.  There 
is  opportunity  in  it  for  the  diligence  of  interest. 
If  one  devotes  prop  jr  attention  to  it,  he  is  likely 
to  succeed.  It  is  a  jealous  profession.  Cicero, 
the  great  Roman  orator,  suffered  much  from 
the  jealousies  of  Roman  lawyers,  because  he 
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used  the  profession  only  as  a  means  of  sup¬ 
porting  bis  public  aspirations.  But  with  us, 
toost  of  the  important  public  offices  are  filled 
by  lawyers. 

Louis  James,  the.  son  of  a  daughter  of  Eliz¬ 
abeth  Moore,  is  a  recent  graduate  in  law.  He 
is  verjr  intelligent  and  is  very  interested  in  his 
work.  But  he  had  hardly  broken  through 
the  eggshell  before  he  began  chirping  politics. 

Lee  Whitehall,  of  Indiana,  is  a  very  intelli¬ 
gent  and  ambitious  lawyer  .He,  too,  strayed  into 
politics  and  is  a  city  attorney.  This  office  re¬ 
quires  much  legal  knowledge,  especially  of  the 
intricate  law  of  municipal  duties  and  powers 
not  found  embodied  in  municipal  charters. 

A 

Fred  C.  Abbott  is  a  prominent  lawyer  of  the 
city  of  Norfolk.  lie  is  very  attentive  to  his 
profession,  and  Iras  an  extensive  practice.  This 
practice  is  of  a  general  character,  consisting  of 
torts,  claims,  divorce,  and  equity  generally. 

A  brother,  William  J.  Baxter,  while  not  in 
active  practice,  is  well  founded  in  law  lie 
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formerly  practiced  in  the  city  of  Norfolk,  but 
moved  south,  and  has  not  resumed  practice. 

Strange  to  say,  the  son  of  William  J.  Baxter 
graduated  at  the  Virginia  Military  Institute,  an 
institution  of  a  military  caste,  a  caste  that  is 

opposed  to  the  order  and  civil  regulations  of 
law. 


V\  addy  Dey  is  a  graduate  in  law.  He  is  an 
excellent  lawyer.  As  the  first  judge  of  the  Dom¬ 
estic  relations  court  of  the  city  of  Norfolk,  he 
m&gurated  some  very  beneficial  means  and 
methods  of  handling  delinquents  of  immature 
age  and  defective  training. 

But  Judge  Dey  gave  up  the  law.  He  is  now 
interested  in  something  much  more  lucrative. 

I  am  a  graduate  m  law,  and  have  been  in 
practice  for  thirty  five  years.  I  have  fou  1 1 
the  profession  very  interesting.  I  have  only 
one  objection  to  It,  the  exactions  of  minuteness 
and  details  in  the  trial  of  cases.  Much  pati- 
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cience  is  required,  and  sometimes  it  is  wont 
thread  bare. 

So  far  as  method  is  concerned,  I  leave  most 
matters  to  the  presumption  that  the  right  tiling 
will  be  done  if  the  right  course  is  taken.  But 
in  contests  this  rule  receives  some  severe  shocks. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


CHARACTICUfc. 


What  is  character.  We  can  say  character  is 
what,  we  are.  Xo  doubt  the  good  character  is 
that  which  does  not  possess  the  blemish  of 
spite,  the  defect  of  envy,  the  stain  of  evil,  the 
deformity  of  greed,  the  black  of  trickery,  the 
blood  of  meanness.  What  is  observed  in  true 
character  is  the  clear  and  unspotted  sovereign¬ 
ty  of  the  man.  Here  is  the  gentleman,  the 
true  individual,  embodying  the  human  will  in 
the  form  admitting  of  approval,  sanction,  the 
mutual  relations  of  individuals.  Here  is  no  de- 
fense,  for  there  is  no  offense;  no  fury  for  there 
is  no  conflict.  There  is  harmonv  because  there 

~  %  y  • 
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is  the  sympathetic  vibration  of  personal  expres- 

#  ^  ,  * 

sum .  What  is  this  act,  that  sentiment;  do  they 
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not  reveal  the  man.  Though  poverty  knocks 
al  his  door,  there  is  the  gentleman,  and  wealth 
bows  at  his  gale,  there  is  the  gentleman. 
Character  proves  as  true  to  its  nature  as  the 
faithful  rose  that  unfolds  its  beauty  with  the 
dawn  of  spring. 

In  those  harsh  times  I  have  mentioned,  the 
<:enthman  was  not  so  rare  a3  in  these  days. 
Then  the* presence  of  the  gentleman  made  relati¬ 
ons  open  and  safe.  The  same  traits  displayed  now 
might  lay  a  person  open  to  the  wiles  of  the 
cunning  that  is  seizing  society.  The  spirit  of 
the  gentleman  was  then  the  spirit  of  society. 
iSow  the  spirit  of  society  is  the  spirit  of  ?el- 
fiumess;  the  spirit  that  has  debased  the  char¬ 
acter  of  manv,  has  lowered  the  quality  of  pub- 
lie  conduct,  has  centralized  wealth,  and  has 
created  a  condition  of  want  that  recognizes  no 
standards  of  conduct  but  those  of  getting,  and 
no  order  but  that  of  force.  In  some  localities, 
this  force  is  organized  as  crime  within  the 
society  organized  with  government. 
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The  slave  period  produced  men  of  character 
because  it  was  a  period  of  decentrilization  and 
sanction.  Where  centrilization  of  industry  and 
government  exists  there  is  disintegration  cf 
character.  This  centrilization  takes  away  the 
sanctions  of  relations  which  support  character. 

Men  were  individual  during  the  period  men- 
tinned.  To  give  any  one  of  the  names  set 
fortin  herein,  is  to  m  ration  the  name  of  a  typ¬ 
ical  individual.  Take  the  name  of  Benjamin 
Dey,  and  we  have  the  name  of  a  good  example 


o»  the  individual  character  of  those  times  In 


this  cha  acler  is  the  living  personality  that  is 
the  fit  subject  of  memory.  He  deceived  no  one 
although  engaged  in  the  activities  of  produc¬ 
tion  and  distribution.  He  was  a  slave  holder, 
but  he  took  no  undue  advantage  of  slaves.  In 

fact  the  slaves  loved  him  for  the  manner  in  which 

•  / 

he  treated  them.  He  was  not  so  greedy  as  to 
sacrifice  honesty  for  the  sake  of  gain  and  respect 
i or  the  sake  of  expediency. 

That  he  envied  or  hated  no  one  is  evidenced 
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by  the  fact  that  even  the  Federal  troops,  while 
using  his  lumber  plant  by  the  employment  of 
force,  were  at  the  same  time  as  polite  and  as 
courteous  as  if  the  warmest  of  friends. 

Character  is  expressed  in  the  motions  of  the 
mam  Take  for  example  a  character  develop¬ 
ed  in  later  years,  Benjamin  F.  Baxter,  and  wa 
have  a  product  of  the  period  during  his  later 
life.  For  it  cannot  he  said  that  he  developed 
a  case  of  good  character,  because  he  possessed 
too  many  of  the  elements  that  do  not  make 
good  character.  Of  course  I  arn  mentioning  a 
contrast  of  times:  O  temp  »ra  O  mores. 

But  to  return  to  the  period  just  before  the 
civil  war.  Joshua  Baxter  is  another  example 
of  exemplary  character.  In  a  position  to  take 
advantage  of  fortune  and  misfortune,  he  rather 
endeavored  to  aid  any  one  he  could.  He 

v 

sought  undue  advantage  of  no  one.  Though 
he  owned  land  and  slaves,  and  held  public  office, 
he  was  not  so  absorbed  in  these  as  to  fflgrt 
his  duty  to  others. 
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Another  contrast  is  supplied  in  the  person  of 
Thamas  R.  Ballentine.  He  is  a  development  of 
later  years.  While  Le  never  deceived  any  one, 
he  was  exacting  of  every  one,  even  his  rela¬ 
tions.  But,  then,  just  debts  are  parts  of  one’s 
earned  wealth.  They  are  just,  and  no  one  can 
discharge  them  but  the  debtor  or  the  creditor; 
no,  neither  the  government  nor  the  law.  While 
he  was  exact  ng,  Thomas  R.  13 alien  tine  was 
not  greedy.  He  was  able  to  make  his  wealth 
by  his  skill  of  management.  But  he  was  anx¬ 
ious  to  be  wealthy,  and  while  he  did  not  spec¬ 
ulate  in  stocks  and  bonds,  he  was  a  devotee  of 


gain. 

It  is  difficult,  to  say  what  would  have  been  the 
future  of  Thomas  R.  Ballentine  had  slavery 
continued.  I  know  he  was  very  fond  of  country 
life,  and  1  believe  he  would  have  established 
a  great  plantation,  resembling  the  estates  of 
the  Middle  Ages. 

I  wish  to  mention  another  fine  character; 
George  W.  Dey.  Although  he  died  wealthy, 
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I  do  not  know  of 
character.  Indeed, 
him-  wealthy.  He 


a  single  flaw  in  his  noble 
it  was  character  that  made 
died  leaving  a  wealth  of 


character. 


I  want  to 
of  a  woman. 


adorn  these  pages  with  the  name 
Like  many,  her  character  was 


not  widely  known.  That  this  character  was 
beautiful  is  made  plain  by  the  fact  that  one  of 
the  most  noted  men  of  New  York  city  tried  to 
win  her  hand  in  marriage.  But  this  is  the 
test:  One  stormy  night,  in  the  month  of  March, 
before  the  slaves  were  freed,  cries  of  distress 
broke  in  between  the  roar  of  a  heavy  sea,  the 


fury  of  the  wild  wind  and  the  pour  of  the  torren¬ 


tial  rain. 

A  woman,  standing  at  a  window,  looking  in 
the  direction  of  the  ocean,  from  Crow  Island, 
in  Currituck  Sound,  turned  to  her  husband, 
saying: 

“Captain  Hatfield,  there  is  distress  on  the 
beach;  a  ship  is  wrecked.” 

Her  husband  hastened  to  her  side. 


“It  can- 
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not  be  made”,  be  replied. 


She  answered  him  in  a  slow,  firm  voice: 

“It  must  be  made.” 

“It  shall  be  made,”  came  the  promptreply. 
“Joe,  Dan,  Bill,”  and  other  ifusty  slaves 
were  called.  Off  they  went,  Captain  Hat  field 


leading. 

Elizabeth  Hatfield  watched  them  take  off  in 
the  boats,  then  she  walked  over  and  took  a  scat 
before  a  fireplace,  confident  of  the  outcome. 

She  was  half  asleep  when  foottifeps  were  heard. 
More  distinct  they  came  until  they  sounded 
I  ke  a  host  A  door  was  opntod  and  in  walked 
twenty  six  victims  of  a  disastrous  wreck. 

The  next  day,  fresh  and  rested,  these  stran¬ 
gers,  in  faking  their  leave,  formed  in  a  line, 
and  as  each  one  parsed,  ex  pressed  the  gratitude 


of  heart  and  soul  for  what  had  been  done  for 
them.  When  the  last  one  passed,  he  placed  in 
her  lap  such  a  weight  of  gold  as  to  fall  to  the 
floor.  Elizabeth  Hatfield  quickly  sprang  to 
her  feet,  exclaiming: 
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“No,  indeed.  We  did  what  duty  called.” 

Character  is  more  than  gold.  It,  will  go  where 
gold  cannot;  will  earn  honors  tha**#  gold  cannot 
earn;  will  carry  fame  which  gold  cannot  carry; 
will  perpetuate  memories  which  gold  can  no 
perpetuate. 


C-t- 
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PEHSOALIT7KS 

The  character  of  a  person  lends  a  color  to 
his  motions.  The  person  is  known  by  the  habits 
of  his  motion.  He  is  devoted  more  to  the 
activities  of  relations  than  to  the  advancement 
of  self  and  to  the  sanctions  of  approval  than  to 
the  gain  of  excessive  wealth.  You  know  that 
one  is  more  popular  than  another,  that  one 
has  a  wider  circle  of  friends  than  anothtr, 
and  is  loved  more  as  a  man  than  as  a  lump  of 
gold. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  one  who  ad¬ 
opts  the  altruistic  principle  of  social  activity 
will  possess  more  elements  of  praise  and  ap¬ 
proval  than  one  who  adopts  the  egoistic  princi¬ 
ple,  because  this  principle  takes  no  account  of 


no 
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the  praise  or  approval  of  others. 

I  am  not  certain  that  I  have  an  egoistic  typo 
to  offer.  The  nearest  example,  probably,  is 
Thomas  R.  Ballentine.  He  is  an  example  in 
so  far  as  approval  or  disapproval  is  concerned, 
for  he  paid  no  attention  to  either.  But  his 
wealth  flowed  frorn  true  principles  of  economics, 
and  extended  no  further  than  these  priciples 
admitted. 

It  is  an  easy  matter  to  name  types  of  the 
other  principle.  Joshua  Baxter,  not  absobed  in 
earning  wealth,  developed  a  personality.  He 
was  of  an  even  temper,  warm  in  the  welcome 
of  friends,  never  offensive,  and  always  ready  to 
give  credit  where  credit  is  due.  Benjamin 
Dey  is  another  example  of  this  type.  lie  was 
more  interested  in  the  manner  that  would  win 
the  respect  and  love  of  others  than  in  winning 
wealth.  There  is  William  Dey,  his  brother, 
who  was  too  ingenious  to  be  a  slave  to  money 
getting,  and  observed  the  manners  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman.  Benjamin  D.  White  is  very  popular 
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because  he  is  very  genial  and  pleasing  in  his 
associations.  He  loves  the  .people,  and  his 
jovial  spirit  cause  them  to  love  him.  Benja¬ 
min  B.  Halstead  is  liberal  in  friendships;  and 
these  friendships  are  not  for  gain.  They  are 
the  friendships  of  a  manner  of  Benjamin  B. 
Hals  tea  L  Fred  C.  Abbott,  with  his  manner 
of  speech,  attracts  and  holds  attention.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  listen  to  him.  So  with  John  B. 
Dey.  His  soft,  Southern  accent  is  pleasing. 
And  I  remember  the  same  thing  of  Wiliam  \Y. 
Dey.  His  manner  was  attractive. 

If  the  spirit  of  altruism  is  productive  of  so 
much  that  is  sanotionable,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  it  includes  the  church.  William  Dev.  mv 
mother’s  father,  was  a  member  of  the  Catho¬ 
lic  church,  but  of  the  presence  of  one  and  the 
absence  of  the  other  house  of  worship,  he  al¬ 
ways-attended  the  Methodist  church.  This  is 
how  his  family  camelo  he  of  that  denomina¬ 
tion.  Joshua  Baxter,  an  uncle,  also  attended 
the  Baxter’s  Grove  Methodist  church..  But  the 
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families  that  followed,  did  not  hold  solidly  to 
the  Methodist  church..  Judge  Benjamin  D. 
White  is  an  Episcopalian.  He  is  an  active 
member  of  this  church;  but  his  wife  is  a  Cath¬ 


olic.  Benjamin  B.  Halstead  is  a  Lutheran. 
J.  W.  Halstead  is  a  Methodist.  Fred  C.  Abbott 
is  also  a  Methodist.  Benjamin  F.  Baxter  was 
an  Episcopalian.  George  W.  Dev  was  a  Bap- 
cist.  1  recently  noticed  the  account  of  an  en- 
lertainment  given  by  the  Very  Rev.  and  Mrs. 
Dobson  Peacock,  and  that  Mrs.  Lieut.  Earl 
W.  Morris,  daughter  of  Mis.  J.  R.  M.  Robert¬ 
son,  was  present.  She  must  1  e  an  Episcopalian. 
Two  daughters  of  Capt.  Thomas  F.  Baxter 
married  a  Baptist  preacher,  the  Rev.  Ambrose 
W.  Burfoot. 

The  church  has  been  the  moans  of  support¬ 
ing  the  ethical  habits  which  have  become  the 
traditions  of  these  relations;  and  as  the}7  hold  to 


these  habits,  they  are  able  to  appreciate  the 
greater  social  valu*  of  those  habits  over  pres¬ 
ent  conditions  of  sanction. 
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Is  not  sanction  the  hotter  order  of  relations, 
since  men  live  more  with  conscience  than  when 
they  live  without  it.  live  as  men  considerate  of 

4 

what  is  due  to  each  other. 

I  do  not  know  that  many  in  this  circle  of 
relations  may  be  regarded  as  wanting  in  the 
qualifications  of  social  sanction.  In  the  corrs*- 
pon  ienee  of  fc‘H  b  uv  i  i  human  nature,  there 
U  the  sympathy  of  what  is  more  pleasing  than 
painful.  In  the  sympathy  of  feeling  there  is 
the  likeness  of  those  habits  and  morals  which 
make  each  a  welcome  friend. 


If  we  take  this  spirit  of  sanction ,  we  have  a 
distinguishing  spirit  of  the  South.  There  was 
not,  before  the  civil  war,  that  industrialism 
which  observes  no  more  sanction  than  a  state 
of  nat  ure.  This  is  why  the  people  of  the  South 
were  so  conscientious  in  th  kr  relations,  and  not 
so  bold  and  aggressive  as  the  industrial  North. 

The  economic  system  of  the  South  promoted 
the  comforts  and  eonveneies  of  sanction  in  pro¬ 
moting  the  individual  ami  his  relations.  The 
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economic  conditions  of  toe  North  promoted  the 
individualistic,  whivh  contain?  the  hear;!  and 
soul  of  self  seeking.  In  such  a  system  the  in¬ 
dividual  is  nothing.  Mis  character  and  his  per¬ 
sonality  are  aubrnerg  >d  beneath  vht'ma>n&Hsui 
o?‘  gajn* 

i  * 

The,  ethical  principle  of  sanction  is  a  test  of 
the  social  conduct  of  the  members  of  society. 
If  wc  take  this  ethical  principle  as  a  test  of 
social  relations,  we  are  le< J  to  ask  what  ethical 
principle  supported  the  North  in  the  invasion 

of  the.  South.  As  for  me,  I  know  of  no  ethical 

* 

principle*.  The  only.. principle  which  one  can 
think  of  is  not  ethical.  If  docs  not  .consider 
what  is  approved  or  disapproved;  does  not  con¬ 
sult  what  is  just  or  unjust :  docs  not  question 
what  is  right,  and  what  is  wrong:  th«  non- 
MHtial  expediency  of  .war. , 

During  this  war,  we  have  the  ethical  effects 
of  a  very  interesting  activity:  that  of  Southern 
indies  turning  their  time  and  attention  to  the 
onerous  duties  thrust  open  them  by  the  war. 
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Instead  of  sitting  down  to  bemoan  the  hard 
conditions  in  which  a  brutal  war  had  placed 
them,  the  women  of  the  South  assumed  that 
spirit  of  self  denial  and  drudgery  worthy  of 
the  Spartan  era.  The  women  of  our  relations 
are  only  examples  of  the  general  Southern 
spirit.  They  employed  their  time  and  talents 
not  in  caring  for  their  own  interests  exclusive¬ 
ly,  but  also  in  the  interest  of  the  Confederate 
cause.  Though  not  well  supplied  with  the  ma¬ 
terials  of  fabrication,  yet  by  self  denial,  by  the 
exercise  of  diligence,  they  were  able  to  make 

large  contributions  to  the  comfort  and  welfare 
of  the  battle  worn  soldiers  of  the  South.  In 
the  preparation  of  clothing  for  the  worn  sold¬ 
iers,  in  supplying  them  with  shoes,  shelter, 
food,  the  women  of  the  South  were  heroic. 
They  turned  their  leisure  &i  d  their  physical 
strength  not  to  the  ease  and  comforts  of  home, 
but  to  the  same  privations  and  hardships  as 
those  endured  by  the  men  in  the  trenches. 

Mary  Dey,  wife  of  Benjamin  Dey,  and  most 
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of  her  children,  my  mother,  my  aunt,  Alice, 
and  the  boys,  were  never  idle.  The  household 
devoted  much  time  to  knitting  socks,  to  run¬ 
ning  the  spinning  wheel,  to  making  up  paek- 
gages,  to  sending  these  out,  so  that  the  spirit 
and  the  bodies  of  the  men  in  arms  might  all  the 
more  contend  for  the  cause  of  the  South 
Another  instance  of  this  devotion  to  a  cause 


•:s  that  of  Sarah  Baxter,  grandmother..  She  had 
one  son  old  enough  to  shoulder  arms,  and 
other  children  who  made  themselves  useful  in 
many  ways.  They  not.  only  made  useful  things 
for  the  soldiers,  they  taw  U  at  these  things  were 
delivered.  She  and  all  her  children  w<*ro  active 
in  the  defense  of  the  South. 

The  war  created  personalities.  Thomas  F. 
Baxter,  dignified  and  commanding,  lent  to  war 
an  attraction  that  aided  his  cause.  His  move¬ 
ments,  alone,  attracted  attention,  and  when  in 
action  furthered  his  efforts. 

And  Benjamin  F.  Baxter  was  a  personality, 
created,  I  athink,  by  camp  life.  You  could 
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pick  him  from  a  crowd  on  account  of  his  per¬ 
sonality. 

I  want  to  mention  the  name  of  Jerome  Bax¬ 
ter  as  another  example  of  personality.  In  all 
the  transactions  of  daily  life,  he  never  depart- 
from  the  slow,  steady  activties  of  body  and 
mmd.  I  hat  slow,  soft  accent  of  Southern  ex¬ 
pression  made  one  listen  for  the  next  word, 
and  when  that  had  been  uttered,  listen  just'  a* 
attentively  for  the  next  expression. 

Like  character,  personality  n  individual.  It 
is  the  expression  of  the  person,  distinct  from 
another.  The  individual  expresses  the  peculiar 
manner,  forms,  types,  of  society,  and  lends  h 
a  peculiarity  of  its  own. 

1  he  South  distinguishes  itself  from  the  North 
by  the  warmer,  softer,  manner.  The  North  is 
cold,  more  brisk  and  abrupt  in  manner,  and 
when  in  tercets  arc  coneMvned,  every  personal 
imit  gives  way  to  them.  The  sympathies  of 
relations  are  distant;  the  manners  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  are  informal. 
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A  person  with  sympathy  enough  to  walk  out 
among  the  members  of  society  and  seek  their 
approval,  in  the  social  channels  a  lopUd  as  in¬ 
dustry,  as  law,  as  social  relations,  as  those 
various  ways  that  recognize  the  just  activities 
of  relations,  must  of  necessity  make  himself 
notable  and  esteemed.  Such  was  the  case  with 
Thomas  J  Jarvis,  and,  I  might  add,  most  of 
t  he  relations  mentioned  herein. 
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